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“* It cannot be imagined, that any bill from hence will ever destroy the legislative power. Therefore, 


** there being no need of this proviso, pray lay it aside.” 





Sim Cuntsropner Muscrave’s Speech upon 


“* the Bill for establishing the Curonation Oath. See Parl. History, Vol. V. p. 208. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Catuotic Ciaims. I am now at the 
close of the eighth year of the continuation 
of this Work. Many are the subjects 
which have been discussed in it; but, 
I can safely say, that no subject, in 
the discussing of which I have taken 
a part, has ever excited so general and 
deep an interest, as appears to have 
been excited by the subject of Catholic 
Ciaims, as placed before the eyes of my 
readers in the Number of the 9th of this 
month, page 865. Truru has two great 
and frequently mortal enemies; Ist, the 
power of punishing men for speaking or writing 
what is true; 2nd, the using of @ multitude 
of words.. By the tirst she is caught by the 
throat, and strangled ; by the second she 
is overlaid. The causes of her suffering 
are somewhat different; but the effect, in 
both cases, is precisely the same. How 
many, how many many scores, are the in- 
stances, wherein I have observed the ene- 
mies of truth, when, from the nature of 
circumstances, they have found themselves 
unable to succeed by the way of strangle, 
have resorted, and with complete success, 
to the not-less-effectual mode of overlay- 
ing ! In no instance, however, do I re- 
collect truth to have suffered more, from 
this latter mode of attack, than in the in- 
stance of the.Catholic Claims; and, as is 
frequently the case, the attack has been, on 
the part of her friends, not a bit less for- 
midable than on thie part of her enemies. 
The cause of the Catholics was so good, 
the reasoning, necessary to maintain it, lay 
in so smal! a compass, and was so well 
supported by undeniable facts, that its ad- 
vocates need only have made a short and 
plain statement of the case, and, in answer to 
the long-winded and bewildering speeches 
and publications of their opponents, have 
merely repeated that statement. But, from 
the prevalence of the fashion of much- 
speaking; from the vulgar notion, that 
great talent consists in the facility of pour- 
ing out, at will, a multitude of words ; 
and, from want of due reflection upon the 














consequences of never-ending (I do not 
mean never-dying ) speeches and pamphlets: 
from these causes, discussions upon the 
Claims of the Catholics have grown into 
such a length, have assumed a form so 


hugely voluminous, that the very bulk of 


them is enough to fill with despair the 
heart of any reader not endowed with more 
courage than generally falls to the lot of 
man. Such being my opinion, I shall 
not, upon this subject of Catholic Claims, 
insert, come whence it will, any thing of 
considerable length, persons, who have a 
taste for overlaying matter, having already 
an ample supply in the dozens of volumes, 
which, at less than half-price, the book- 
sellers of London and Westminster will be 
glad to part with. Indeed, I should not 
think it necessary to say one more word 
upon the subject, except in the way of re- 
publication. Iam firmly convinced, that it 
is impossible for any advocate of No- 
Popery to make any answer, worthy of a 
moment’s attention, to the article above- 
mentioned, published in the Register of 
the 9th instant. But, two or three of my 
correspondents express a wish to hear 
something upon the Coronation Oath, as 
connected with the Catholic Claims. Good 
God! That Oath has no more to do with 
those Claims than it has to do with Mr. 
Bagshaw’s claim upon any of his customers 
for the amount of the Register that I am 
now writing. Nevertheless, as it is possi- 
hle that many persons may entertain some 
doubts upon the subject ; as the words of 
this Oath are in the possession of so com- 
paratively small number of persons ; and, 
especially as I recollect, that, in the year 
1801, I myself, taking upon trust what I 
heard from others, sincerely believed, that 
a compliance with the wishes of the Catho- 
lics would amount to a violation of this 
Oath, I will here endeavour to place the 
matter in so clear a light, that the most 
crafty shall not, with respect to it, have it 
any longer in their power to impose upon 
the most ignorant or most unwary. - 








fore we go any further, it may not, with a 
view to perspicuity, be amiss for us to re- 
21. 
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are talking «about. 


state the question; for, however contrary 


it may be to the fashion of the times, it 


certainly does seem consonant to reason, 
that, before men talk much, they should 
come to an understanding as to whut they 
My Lord Howick’s 
Bill, in 1807, contemplated a relaxation 
in the laws respecting the exclusion from 
military, and, I believe, naval, offices, of 
our Roman Catholic fellow subjects. As 
the law now stands, the king cannot legal- 
ly appoint Roman Catholics to the Aigher 
ranks, at least, in the army or the navy. 
My lord Howick’s Bill did not go to give 





the Catholics a right to demand of the king | 


any promotion at all; but, to enable the 
king to use his pleasure as to such promo- 
tion. It does appear perfectly mon- 
strous, and, at a future day, it will hardly 
be believed, that the proposing of this bill 
should have been represented as an attempt 





upon the king’s conscience ; as an attempt to - 


entrap him, or to enforce him into @ viola- 
tion of his coronation oath; and especially, 
when it will be seen recorded in the sta- 
tute book, that, three years before, the 
king had voluntarily given his consent to an 


act, which enabled him to employ and to 


promote (without any limitation whatever) 


Joreign Roman Catholics, inthe army, It 


is to be observed, too, that this act was well 
known not to be intended as a mere matter 
of form, but was to be acted upon, and im- 
mediately too, and to a very considerable 
extent. After this, it does appear mon- 
strous, that the Bill of Lord Howick 
should have been represented as an attempt 
to force the king to violate his coronation 
oath, which, if the bill could have produced 
a violation of it, had been voluntarily vio- 
lated by the king three years before. 
Yet, incredible as this will and must ap- 
a to posterity, such was notoriously the 

ct; and, it is still fresh in our memories, 
that the proposing of this Bill was made 
the ground of dismissing the late ministry, 





‘against whom, from one end of the king- 


dom to the other, their opponents had the 
address to raise the cry of «* No-Popery,” 
which words conveyed a charge of their 
having attempted to re-establish, in this 
kingdom, the popish religion. Of folly so 
completely brutish as this, history, as far 
as I am acquainted with it, furnishes no 
example. From the very words of the 
Coronation Oath, it is evident, that the 
measure proposed could have produced no 
violation of it. We will now see what 
those words are; and, that we may have 
the thing fully ‘before us, let us take them 
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together with the rest of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, of which they make a part, the title 
of which Act is: “ An Act for establishing 
“* the Coronation Oath,’ and which Act is 
the Vith Chapter of the first session of the 
first year of Witiiam and Mary. 


« Wuereas by the Law and antient 
“ Usage of this Realm, the Kings and 
“Queens thereof have taken a solemn 
“Oath upon the Evangelists at their re- 
“ spective Coronations, te maintain the 
« Statutes, Laws, and Customs of the said 
« Realm, and all the People and Inhabi- 
‘tants thereof, in their Spiritual and Ci- 
«vil Rights and Properties; But foras- 
“ much as the Oath itself on such Occa- 
‘¢ sion administered, hath heretofore been 
“framed in doubtful Words and Expres- 
“¢ sions, with relation to ancient Laws and 
« Constitations at this Time unknown:” 
To the end therefore that one uniform 
Oath may be in all Times to come taken 
by the Kings and Queens of this Realm, 
and to them respectively administered at 
the Times of their and every of their Coro- 
nation ; may it please your Majesties that it 
may be enacted ; Il. And be it enacted 
by the King’s and Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesties, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and the Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the aotho- 
rity of the same, That the Oath herein 
mentioned, and hereafter expressed, shall 
and may be administered to their most 
Excellent Majesties King William and 
Queen Mary, (whom God long preserve), 
at the Time of their Coronation, in the 
presence of all Persons that shall be then 
and there present at the solemnizing 
thereot, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or the Archbishop of York, or either of 
them, or any other Bishop of this Realm, 
whom the King’s Majesty shall thereunto 
appoint, and who shall be hereby there- 
unto respectively authorized ; which Oath 
followeth, and shail be administered in this 
Manner, that isto say, _ 

The Archbishop or Bishop shall say, 

«TIL. Will you solemnly promise aud 
« swear to govern the People of this King- 
«dom of England, and the Dominions 
« thereto belonging, according to the Sta- 
“tutes in Parliament agreed on, and 
« Laws and Customs of the same! 

The King and Queen shall say, 
« T solemnly promise so to do. a 
Archbishop or Bishop. ——* Will you! 


| your Power cause Law and Justice, ™ 
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« Mercy, to be executed in all your Judg- 
« ments ?”” 

King and Queen. « Twill.” 

Archbishop or Bishop.——« Will you to 
«the utmost of your Power maintain the 
« Laws of God, the true profession of the 
« Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed 
« Religion established by Law? And will 
“you preserve unto the Bishops and 
« Clergy of this Realm, and to the Churches 
“committed to their Charge, all such 
« Rights and Privileges, as by Law do or 
“shall appertain unto them, or any of 
“them?” 

King and Queen. 
“to do.’ 

Afier this, the King and Queen laying 
his and her Hand upon the Holy Gospels, 
shall say, 

« The things which I have here before 
“ promised, I will perform and keep. So 
« help me God.” 

Then the King and Queen shall kiss the 
book. 

IV. And be it further enacted, That the 
said Oath shall be in like Manner ad- 
ministered to every King or Queen, who 
shall succeed to the Imperial Crown of 
this Realm, at their respective Corona- 
tions, by one of the Archbishops or Bishops 
of this Realm of England, for the Time 
being, to be thereunto appointed by such 
King or Queen respectively, and in the 
presence of all Persons that shall be at- 
tending, assisting, or otherwise present 
at such their respective Coronations, any 
Law, Statute, or Usage, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 








« All this I promise 





Now, reader, do you see any thing here 
that forbids the king to give his assent to 
any measure whatever tending to relax the 
laws against Roman Catholics, and espe- 
cially a measure, which had in contem- 
plation merely to open to them the door 
of military and naval promotion? On what 
sentence, on what phrase, on what word, 
is it that craft can affect to found such an 
interpretation ? Did the proposed mea- 
sure tend to cause the king to govern the 
people contrary to the statutes in parlia- 
ment agreed on and the laws and customs 
of the’ land ?——Did it tend to induce the 
king not to cause law and justice, in 
mercy, to be executed in his judgments? 
——Did it tend to induce him not to 
maintain the protestant religion as estab- 
lished by lew ?——Did it strike at any 
tight or privilege, which, by law, did or 
do, belong to the Bishops and Clergy of 











the established Church ? To each of 
these questions common sense gives, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, a decided nega- 
tive.——On what, then, is it, that politi- 
cal craft and intrigue have founded this 
pretended charge of attempting to entrap 
the conscience of the king and to induce him 
to violate his coronation oath? Why, it 
is this; that the king has sworn to main- 
tain the protestant religion, as by daw 
established ; that these last words meant the 
law as it then stood; and that, if he assent 
to any law altering the situation of the 
Catholics, such assent will be a violation 
of his oath.——But, in 1793, the king gave 
his assent to an act, authorizing him to 
grant Commissions to Roman Catholics in 
the Irish army, and, in 1804, he gave his 
assent to an act, authorizing him to graut 
commissions, to any extent, in any part of 
his army, though serving in this country, to 
Roman Catholic foreigners. Where, let 
me ask, was his conscience then, if to assent 
to the measure proposed by Lord Howick, 
be now to violate his oath ?——There is, 
however, in this interpretation of the oath, 
something so shockingly impudent, that I 
cannot dismiss it without further exposure. 
In the first part of the oath, the king 
swears to govern the people of this coun- 
try, “ according to the statutes in parliament 
“ agreed on, and the laws and customs ef the 
“land.”” Now, when the king was 
crowned, no Englishman had ever yet 
dreamed of a law to take from him, in one 
direct tax, a tenth part of the whole of his 
income, by the authority of commissioners 
appointed by the ministry, and without 
leaving him, in case of over charge, any 
appeal toa JURY, though Magna Charta 
and the laws and usages of the land for- 
bade that any man should have his pro- 
pene or any portion of it, taken from 

im without the benefit of such appeal. 
Yet, whatever else we may think of this 
measure, no one ever was so absurd as to 
say, that, in giving his assent to it, the 
king violated his coronation oath, When 
the king was crowned “the Statutes in 
“ Parliament agreed on’’ declared, that no 
person, born out of the mngrems of Eng- 
« land, Scotland, and Ireland, or the domi- 
“nions thereunto belonging (although be 
‘* be naturalized or madea denizen, except 
“such as are born of English parents) 
“ shall be capable to be a privy counsel- 
« lor, or a member of either House of Par- 
« liament, or to enjoy any office or place of 
“ trust, either civil or military.’ But, do 
we mt now see foreigners, numerous fo- 
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reigners in offices of trust, especially 
military; and, indeed, do we not see a 
German general upon the Staff in England, 
commanding a district of England, and hav- 
ing under his command English generals ? 
Nay, we have, in arms and command, 
even in the bosom of our country, nwnerous 
foreign oflicers in places of great military 
trust. The law now, the law since a ftw 
years past, allows of this, | am aware; 
but, observe, the king gave his assent to 
this law, and, no one, however he might 
detest the measure, ever thought of re- 
garding that assent as a violation of the 
king’s coronation oath. Again, and to 
come, if possible, still more closely to the 
point, “ the Statutes in Parliament agreed 
“ on,’’ did, at the time when the king was 
crowned, nay they do now, prohibit any 
one from holding any place of trust, civil 
or military, unless he take the sacrament 
according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England. Yet are places 
of trust, both civil and military, daily filled 
by persons who never take this test, and 
to screen whom from punishment a dill of 
indemnity is annually passed; the king 
gives his assent every year, and, of course, 
has given it forty-nine times, to a bill the 
use, and the sole use, of which, is to screen 





which was not only in existence when he 
was crowned, but whichis still in existence, 
and which was made for the purpose of se- 
curing the predominance of the “ Protes- 
“tant religion as by law established.” 
Yet, no one, that I have ever heard of, 
has, at any time, pretended, that the king, 
by giving such assent, violated his coronation 
oath.—— Hundreds of instances might be 
cited ; but, there certainly is no one so 
striking as that relative to the employ- 
ment of foreign troops, in England, and the 
giving ofhigh military commands to forei 
oficers. Good God! If our grandfathers 
could look out of their graves, what would 
they say to_us? If there be any subject, 
upon which more than upon any other, 
they were anxious to leave to posterity a 
clearly expressed opinion, it-is the sub- 
ject ofa vere. army ; and, as to a stand- 
ing army of forei, , kept up in England, 
what diy weld have sai to that any 
one may gather from their speeches against 
the handful of Dutchmen, who came over 
with William III. King William was a 
at favourite ; the nation called him 
eir deliverer; these Dutch soldiers had 
come over with him, and had, of course, 
assisted the nation in shaking off the yoke 
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of the bigotted and tyrannical James II. 
But, notwithstanding these circumstances, 
our grandfathers would not suffer those 
Dutchmen, or any part of them, to remain 
in arms in England ; and the king never 
had peace or rest, until he had sent them 
away. Upon almost all other subjects 
I have found some one correspondent, at 
least, to differ from me in opinion; but, 
upon this subject of foreign troops, I have 
never found any one, either under a real 
or a feigned name, to differ from me. 
Yet, having digressed, I will trespass a 
little further, especially as this matter js 
very closely connected with that of the 
dangers to Ireland. We have in this king- 
dom, at this time, a number of foreign 
troops equal, I believe, to that of the whole 

eace establishment in the reign of the 
ac king. Wemaintain, in fact, an army 
of foreigners ; The “ German Legion,” as 
it is called, consists of horse, foot, artillery, 
and engineers. ‘The several corps of this 
army have, each of thein, its foreign com 
mander. We have, as I before observed, 
seen a district of England, that is to sey, 
several counties of England, under the mi'i- 
tary command of a foreign general, whic) 
district is, I believe, still under his com- 





| mand. Now, let us consider in what « 
from penalties those who violated a statute, | 


Situation we stand, supposing the country 
to be INVADED. W hatare the specimens 
which we have had of the bravery of the 
German Legion shall, hereafter, be a su- 
ject of remark, upon some occasion when 
it may be proper to give an account ¢ 
what passed at the battle of Talavera. But, 
as to the question of fidelity, ought not the 
king’s advisers, in as well as out of parila: 
ment, to reflect long and seriously ‘ on 
whole of the history of the wars upon '< 
continent, for the last seventeen years, 
abounds with instances of battles lost, of 
towns end provinces subdued, through the 
want of fidelity in the troops of the vat 
quished ; and, I appeal to the reader's 
bare memory for the numerous instances, 
in which such want of fidelity hes + 
peared amongst troops who were ho 
natives of the soil they were employ r the 
defend ; nay, are we not daily told oo 
desertion of the Poles and Swiss an <¢ 
mans from the ranks even of Buonaps 
where there is such a harvest of ao 
continually going on? And, what @ i 
ance have WE that awed ey 
Jefend England or 7 wet oe nat 
ful ? They might possibly be faithful ; be 


a | jearé 
‘in so serious a concern, oagtit we 


any thing doubjful? It will be, 
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indeed, it has been, observed ; the people 
of England have well observed, that no 
part of this German Legion, or army, is 
ever sent to the East or West Indies, nor to 
any of the king’s distant dominions. Now, 
either these troops are necessary to the de- 
fence of this kingdom, or they are not; 
if they are not, why were they raised, and 
why are they kept up, at such an enormous 
expence ? And, if they are, then is it de- 
clared to the world, that England, that 
this Queen of Isles, that this mistress of 
the Ocean, that Britannia, the ruler of 
the Waves, does, at last, stand in need of 





When the reader has taken time to let 
his blood cool (for boil it must if he 
has any in his veins) we will draw off 
again to our subject of the Coronation 
Oath. Well, then, when the king was 
crowned ; when the king took the co- 
ronation oath, “ the statutes in par- 
“liament agreed on,” forbade, in the 
most clear and positive terms, the com- 
mitting of any office of trust, either civil or 
military, to the hands of any foreigner 
whatever, except born of English parents. 
Such was the language of the law, and 
that law was, too, made with a view to the 
king’s family coming to the throne of this 
kingdom, which is a circumstance very ma- 
terial. Let us now hear, then, what the 
Commentator upon the laws of England 
says, as to this point. “ Nothing,” says 
Biackstong, Book I. Chap. 13. “ Nothing 
“ ought to be more guarded against, in a 
“free state, than making the military 
“ power when such a one 1s necessary to 
“ be kepton foot, a body too distinct from 
“the people. Like ours, therefore, it 
“should wholly be composed of NATU- 
“RAL SUBJECTS. No separate camp, 
“no barracks, no inland fortresses should 
“be allowed, &c. &c. &c.’”’ What 
would Judge Blackstone have said, if he 
had lived to see the German Legion (horse, 
foot, artillery, and engineers,) and if he had 
seen, not only the immense barracks all 
over the country, but, if he had seen whole 
regiments of Englishmen with WHISKERS 
on their faces, and left with nothing about 
them having the look of Englishmen? 
To be sure, the law has, within the last 
ten or twelve years, been altered, in re- 
spect to the employing of foreigners in 
our military service. I do not pretend 
that there is not now law for what has 
been done in this way. On the contrary, 
I know that there is law for it. But, if 
the altering of this law, this great con- 
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stituttonal law ; if, to alter this law was 
NO violation of the Coronation Oath (and 
I agree that it was no such violation,) is 
there yet a hypocritical knave to affect to 
believe, that the king’s giving his assent 
to arelaxation of the excluding statutes 
against his suffering Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, would be a violation of that oath ? 
Is there, 1 say, yet a hypocritical knave ; 
is there yet, in the kingdom, a man so 
lost to all sense of shame, as well as of 
principle, as to affect to believe this? I 
will not now believe, that any thing further 
is necessary to be said upon this subject. 
Yet, I cannot refrain from inviting the 
reader to one other view of it,-——It has 
been already observed, that, the crafty 
knaves, whose object it was to deceive the 
unwary, have raised a cavil upon the 
words “ law established ;’’ and, it has also 
been shown, from reason as well as from 
actual practice, that those words must mean, 
the law as it should at any time stand, But 
I now wish the reader to look back to the 
time, when the above-cited Act, establish- 
ing the Coronation Oath, was passed, and 
see in what sense those, who passed the law, 
understood the words in question..—— 
There appears never to have been, for one 
moment, in existence, amongst those who 
passed this law, the smallest doubt, that the 
Oath left the king at perfect liberty to 
give his assent to any act for relaxing the 
then existing laws relative to any religious 
sect of his subjects. But, there did arise 
doubts as to whether the words, “ maintain 
“the Protestant reformed Religion as by 
« law established,’ would leave the king at 
liberty to give his assent to any bill for 
altering uny form or ceremony in the esta- 
blished church. This became a question; 
upon this question the leading members 
gave their opinions; and, it will be found, 
that those opinions exactly apply to the 
case before us. See the PanuiAMENTARY 
History, Vol. V. p. 208 and the follow- 
ing.——There it will be seen, that there 
existed a doubt whether the words, “ as by 
law established,’ might not mean, that the 
king would violate his oath, if he ever 
gave his assent to an alteration of the law 
then especially in view. To remove this 
doubt, Mr. Petnam offered a PROVISO, 
by way of rider to the Bill, which proviso 
was in the following words :——~“ Pro- 
«« vided always, and be it hereby declared, 
“ That no Clause in this Act shall be under- 
«6 stood so, to bind the kings or queens of this 
« realm, as to prevent their giving their royal 
« assent to any Bill, which shall be at any 
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“ time offered by the lords and commons as- 
« sembled in parliament, for the taking away 
or altering any Form or Ceremony in the 


« established Church, so as the Doctrines of 


“the said Church, a public Liturgy, and 
“the Episcopal Government of it, be pre- 
« served.”’——This proviso was finally re- 
jected ; but, the reasons for the rejection 
are what we want to see. ‘Therewere Mr, 
Garroway, Sin Henry Gooprick and 
one or two more who were for the proviso, 
being of opinion, that it made the matter 
plainer, that it more fully expressed the 
meaning of those who were enacting the 
Oath; but, those, who opposed the pro- 
viso, said, that it was unnecessary ; that the 
sense of it was understood; and that, to pass 
st would be to create doubis as to the right of 
the parliament to aiter laws at its pleasure. 
Let us have their own words. Sir 
CartsToPHER MusGrave said ; There is no 
occasion for this proviso. It cannot be ima- 
gined that any bill from hence will ever de- 
stroy the legislative power. Therefore, there 
being no need of this proviso, pray lay it 
aside. Siz Ropert Sawyer said: This 
1s the first proviso of this nature that ever 
wasinanybill. It seems ¢o strike at the le- 
gislative power. Sir Rosert Corron 
said: Though the proviso looks well and 
healing, yet it seems to imply a defect, not 
Gble to alter laws as oveasion requires. 
Mr. Fines (who was afierwards Lord 
High Chancellor I believe) said: I am 
against this proviso, when I consider 
it will not have the effect proposed, but 
ite the contrary. The proviso comes in 

to help the clause im the Oath, “ to main- 
“tai the religion established law.” 
Now, these words, “ established by lew,” 
HINDER NOT THE KING FROM PASss.- 
ING ANY BILL FOR EASE OF DIS- 
SENTERS. Sir Wm. Wittiams, who 
was for the proviso, said: When the king 
swears to govern according to law, if a re- 
laxation to dissenters, the king may do it 
by law. Sir Georce Presy, who was 
for retaining the proviso, since it had 
been introduced, said: It is agreed to be 
the sense of the House, that these words 
pierre by law’’) do not bar the king 
any alteration, When you say, the 
Protestant religion, as by law established, it 
must be with the ceremonies and govern- 
ment, by law established. Therefore, that 
you mean that the government is alterable, is 
agreed by all——After observations to the 
same e from Six Josern Trepennam 
and Six Tuomas Lee, the Proviso was 
withdrawn, and the bill passed in its present 
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shape and words.——What remains to be 
said will lie im a very small compass, | 
have now shown most clearly ; I have 
now .proved beyond all dispute ; I have 
now put it out of the reach of cayilli 
knavery, that in no sense whatever, can jt 
be supposed, that the king, in giving his 
assent to the bill of Lord Howick, or to 
any other measure of relaxation of the 
laws excluding his Catholic subjects from 
offices of trust, civil or military, would vio- 
late his Coronation Oath. Nay, it must be 
evident,to every man of common sense, that 
the king himself must know, that, if so to act 
would be to Violate his oath, that oath has 
been, by him as well as by his predeces. 
sors of the Brunswick family, repeated/y 
violated. What a shame is it, then ; how 
injurious to the character of the king is it, 
for any man or any party, to pretend that 
he has “ scruples of conscience’ upon this 
head! 'Fhese are the real enemies of the 
king, of his family, and of the kingly go- 
vernment. It is a faction, and not the 
king; itis the interests of political in- 
triguers, and not the conscience of their 
sovereign, that stand between the people 
of Ireland and the granting of their just 
and reasonable requests: and, it is these 
interests, these miserable interests, that 
stand between this nation and its safety as 
far as relates to the disposition of the 
Irish. It is not to be doubted, that if, 
in the present state of Ireland, Buomaparte 
were to effect a landing in that country, 
the fate of the whole kingdom would be- 
come very precarious; or, at least, that 
the whole kingdom would be thrown into 
the utmost confusion. Hy, in the year 
1797, the landing of two or three hundred 
Frenchmen in Wales produced the stop- 
page of cash payments at the Bank, and 
gave rise to that redundancy of paper-mo- 
ney, which is now, of itself, become a mat- 
ter of very serious concerm to every man 
endowed with the slightest capacrty for 
thinking, what must be the effect of an 
invasion of Ireland, that country te 
ay was declared in parliament, “ a Frenc 
party” in its bosom, and living under lst 
founded upon that declaration? ‘Talk ot peace, 


imteed, what terms of peace have we 


i this 
expect, while our enemy knows, that 
is the situation of a part of this lagoon: 
detached from the rest, and containing 








third part of its whole population? 
it be doubted, by avy man in rats 
that, if, in the present situation of Irelan®, 


only twenty thousand French were to make 
pe slang: what is called public ered 
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would experience a blow that it never { 
before felt? And, if the enemy were not 
instantly repulsed ; if the people of Ireland 
were merely to stand stil; what must be 
the inevitable consequences to public 
credit, and indeed, to credit of every sort, 
in every part of the kingdom? From 
men of sense and independence, I want 
no answer to these questions; but, I should 
really like to hear what men of a different 
description have to say in answer to them. 
he hirelings of the press in London 
frequently observe, in answer to our ap- 
sochanabe with respect to Ireland, that 
the Irish themselves do not complain. In- 
sulting observation! Observation which 
nothing but the most cold-blooded cruelty 
could possibly have suggested. Why, 
what have we to do, in answer to this ob- 
servation, but to remark, that the French 
and the Dutch themselves do not complain ; 
yet we say, that the French and the Dutch 

ave very good reason to complain; and 
it would be looked upon as almost dis- 
loyal to say, that the French and the Dutch 
were not oppressed people. Read the 
Register of the 9th instant; look at the 
state of the people of Ireland ; and when 
you havedone that, you will want no further 
explanation of the cause of the Irish themselves 
not complaining. People of England! 
you have now the whole matter before 
you; and to your good sense and your 
well-known love of justice I leave the 
cause of the unfortunate people of Ireland, 

W™. COBBETT. 


Botley, 28 Dec. 1309. 














TO THE 


INHABITANTS OF SOUTHAMPTON. 


Fetiow Citizens ;—About eight months 
ago, with a spirit not saticipated either by 
the friends or the enemies of the measure, 
you came independently forward with a 
vote of your unanimous thanks to Colonel 
Wardle, for his patriotic, firm, and cou- 
rageous perseverance in exposing a system 
of gross and notorious corruption in the 
most important department of government. 
It would appear however, that this was a 
service which was not grateful to, or es- 
teemed meritorious by, either your actual 
representatives, or by the majority of the 
House of Commons, who, oe usually 
liberal in giving, gave Colonel Wardle no 
thanks, and upon the whole, rather bad 
encouragement; so that Colonel Wardle 
can boast only of having received nearly 
‘the unanimous thanks of THE PEOPLE of 
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England ! Since the above period, 
nothing has eccurred which at all bears 
upon the nferits of that case, except the 
admission, before the highest ordinary 
tribunal in the country, of the competence 
of one of the principal witnesses brought 
forward by Colonel Wardle in substan- 
tiation of his charges.——But although 
nothing has occurred which bears upon 
the case, a good deal has occurred which 
bears upon Colonel Wardle. He has been 
the victim of an expensive and vexatious 
prosecution, for the value of goods delivered 
to, and for another, and debited to him, not 
in consequence of his written order, not 
in consequence of his verbal order, but in 
consequence of his having held his tongue ; 
And the demand was entertainingly enough 
supported by the witness before alluded to, 
who was held adequately credible in a case 
against Colonel Wardle, who had kad no 
credit at all allowed her in the ease against 
the Duke of York. Fellow Citizens, I 








will not abuse your attention by pursaing 
the ramifications of this business farther 


than just to remind you, that Colonel 
Wardle, feeling the evidence to be what I 
sineerely also believe it to have been, did, 
at the time, give a pledge to the People of 
England, that he would duly come for- 
ward with his proofs of its having been so: 
and Colonel Wardle, fellow Citizens, as I 
esteem, has honourably redeemed hie 
pledge. It is not our business to ani- 
madvert at any length upon the late Trial ; 
but it requires only a slight perusal to see, 
that the cross examination of Colonel War- 
dle, was less directed to get at the truth of 
the point at issue in the King’s Bench, than 
at something which might criminate his 
motives or his conduct, upon the past in- 
vestigation before the House of Commons ; 
and, if'the published report of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s charge be correct, (which I 
have so high a respect for him, that I will 
not believe) his animadversions upon the 
moral colour and quality of the aet of Col. 
Wardle, in havin iven 1201. to Mrs. 
Clarke, (which had Itttle reference, if any, 
even to the merits of the investigation 
before parliament, where the truth of the 
facts was the question, and not the mode 
in which the evidence had been obtained, 
and none at all to the merits of the cause 
then before the court,) were irregular, 
extrajudicial, and a travelling out of the 
issue; and the impression of which, al- 
though not intended, must have been to 
vilify and discredit to the Jury, upon that 
cause, the character of the prosecutor, 
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(who was also a WITNESS,) in respect of 
a transaction not before the court, and with 
which consequently it had no concern- 
ment. I therefore again say, I do not 
believe it to have been a correct report of 
Lord Ellenborough’s charge. A word 
of our own, now, on this alledged suborna- 
tion of Mrs. Clarke,—who, by the bye, 
seems to have brought her evidence to a 
pretty good market; where she sells the 
preduction of a part to one, and the sup- 
pression of the remainder to another: in 
which traffic the latter buying refuse, at an 
enormous price, ceriainly made by far the 
worst bargain.—But the idea of subornation 
is ridiculous. Why Col. Wardle merely 
bought the production of what existed (of 
PAPERS); not th — brication of what 
did not exist, that is, of falshoods; and 
which constitutes subornation. Ina word, 
if there was a crime in purchasing the 
production of existing evidence on behalf of 
the public at the price of 120/. what shall 
we say of the purchasing the suppression 
of it at 10,0001. Fellow Townsmen, it 
is scarcely necessary, now, for me to point 
Out to you, that whatever hostility, per- 
secution, or vexation Colonel Wardle has 
been exposed to, it is the services which 
he has reudered you that have exposed 
him to them. Neither on account of Mrs. 
Clarke’s upholsterer’s bill, nor on any 
other account, would Colonel Wardle’s 
character have ever been the subject of 
obloquy, but for his attempt to serve you. 
Colonel Wardle’s character through life 
has been not only unblemished but bright ; 
and we may be assured that those vilifica- 
tions of it are an attempt to wound the 
great cause of the country through his 
side. But even had his private character 
been different, let it have been what it 
might, we have nothing todo withit. We 
must take men as we find them, since we 
cannot make them what we wish. 
Colonel Wardle’s is the second great at- 
tempt within a short period made by a 
public spirited man to serve your essential 
interests and to save the country. If you 
abandon him you never will have, and 
you never will deserve, another, Eight 
months ago, fellow Townsmen, Colone! 
Wardle received your unanimous thanks 
as the undaunted investigator into public 
corruption: and animated by your ap- 
probation he has never relaxed; on the 
contrary he has redoubled his exertions. 
Those who thrive by these corruptions 
have marked him as the victim, whose sa- 


crifice is indispensable to their security. 
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He now stands, therefore, if you pretend to 
any character or any consistency, doubly 
entitled to your protection ; you animated 
him to the battle, and he bleeds in your 
service. He is at length not only the Ad- 


vocate, but the Martyr for the cause of 





the people. One more remark, in con- 
cluding, which I hope will not be irrele- 


vant. Colonel Wardle’s prosecution of 


the late Commander in Chief stands ho- 
nourably contrasted with almost every 
other similar recorded proceeding; for 
neither malevolent ingenuity, nor cross 
examination, nor bold invention, have ever 


| been able to disclose or assign any motive 


but a public and honourable one for his con- 
duct. Nota malicious insinuation to the 
contrary purport has been even breathed 
in the air. The man, and his motives, 
fellow Townsmen, in short, and more than 
in any instanee I ever heard of, have be- 
longed -exclusively to the people; the 
cause is your own,and YOU OUGHT TO 
SUPPORT IT. 

Joun Corton WonrraincrTon. 

Southampton, Dec. 22, 1809. 








SCARCITY OF GOLD. 


S1xr;—I have been an attentive reader 
of all that has appeared in yours and other 
papers on the redundancy of Bank Notes 
and the scarcity of Gold. But among all 
the various and contradictory, though 
sometimes ingenious arguments adduced, 
what appears evidently to me as the only 
cause of the scarcity alluded to, has been 
merely once or twice hinted at, and in no 
degree developed. Of all the writers that 
have appeared, no one seems more at va- 
riance with himself than the “ Economist 
in your Register of the 16th. In consi- 
dering the nature of Banking Institutions, 
his reasoning is in part predicated on as- 
sumed data, which are at least of doubtful 
validity ; namely, that the value of Bank 
Notes is at this moment depreciated, and 
that the quantity of those notes in circula- 
tion is the cause of the scarcity of speere 
now so much complained of —I shall leave 
it to others to combat the hypothetical 
doctrine of depreciation, and confine my 
observations to the scarcity of Gold. 
cannot refrain, however, from cantrasting 
beforehand some sentences of that writer, 
merely to shew that he partakes, im some 
degree, of the peculiar indistinctness © 
ideas prevailing on this subject. In eno- 
merating the advantages of Banks, he 
considers as the greatest, the power © 
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substituting Paper for Gold ; a cheap in- 
strument for a costly one ; and yet he Says 
afterwards, that a nation, so rich as this, 
ought to have no other circulating medium 
but Gold and Silver, which leads to this 
curious inference ; that a rich nation ought 
not to avail herself of all the advantages 
in her power! He affirms, page 938, that 
unrestrained emissions of paper necessa- 
rily banish specie ; and yet denies, page 
942, that, to curtail these emissions, would 
have any effect to recall it; notwithstand- 
ing which denial, however, he proposes 
calling in small notes as the best means of 
bringing specie again into the country. 
Besides such inconsistencies as these, he 
seems to entertain some notions equally 
novel and incorrect. He makes a curious 
distinction between Gold, as acting in the 
office of small notes, or of large ones ; and 
says, that, in the former case, it would be 
impossible to draw it out of circulation ; 
just as if the exporters of Gold (whatever 
be their object) would stop to enquire 
what particular sized notes it was intended 
to substitute. He seems to consider a de- 
preciated currency as the cause of weak- 
ness in a state, and instances Prussia and 
Austria. Whereas, it is, in fact, only an 
indication of weakness already brought 
about by other causes; even as an indica- 
tion it is uncertain. Witness the depreci- 
ation and failure of Assignats in France, 
which did not at all impair the political 
or physical strength of that nation. It 
was, Sir, a want of resources, that made 
emissions of paper money necessary, and 
not a depreciation in the money itself that 
rendered Austria an easy conquest.—To 
return, however, to the scarcity of specie. 
It is really a whimsical as well as absurd 
idea which that writer entertains in com- 
mon with many others, that the redun- 
dancy of Bank Notes banishes specie ; 
that there exists a repulsive power be- 
tween Paper and Gold ; that Guineas will 
hot stay in one pocket, while the other is 
filled with Bank Notes. - Pray, do those 
who send specie abroad, give asa reason for 
it the abundance of paper in circulation ? 
Who is it that pays them for thus disen- 
cumbering the country of so useless a 
medium? Or do they do it merely from 
patriotic motives, and without being paid? 
No, Sir, they do not. Those who send 
Gold to the continent have an object in it; 
that object is, to pay for old importations 
or provide for new ; and, it is very evi- 
dent, they would in neither case” send 
Guineas, at the risk of total loss by seizure, 





‘if merchandize of any kind could be got 


over in suflicient quantities to pay for 
those imports. The fact is, it is found to 
be impossible to smuggle into the conti- 
nent a quantity of merchandize any thing 
like adequate to the purchase of such im- 
mense stocks of Russian and French pro- 
ducts as the wants and luxury of this coun- 
try reqaire. This excess of value in our 
imports above our exports, produces a 
state of exchange very much against Eng- 
land; and, whenever that is the case, 
specie naturally flows out of the country ; 
and this it would do, if the quantity of 
notes in circulation was only one-tenth 
part of what it now is, or was it ten times 
as great. It is the state of foreign trade 
alone that has an influence on specie.— 
The “ Economist,” however, asserts, in 
opposition to every individual opinion 
have before heard expressed, that our ex- 
ports to the continent greatly exceed our 
imports from thence. As that writer and 
myself differ entirely on this most ini- 
portant point, upon which, in fact, the 
whole argument turns, I shal! offer some 
considerations in support of my opinion. 
In the first place, the prodigiously ad- 
vanced prices which our exports, particu- 
larly our manufactures, bear on the con- 
tinent, shew satisfactorily to my mind, 
that the quantity is by no means ¢ qual to 
that of our imports, which are here, com- 
paratively, at a small advance above the 
prices of common times. In the secand 
place, a view of the trade we carry on 
with each continental country, leaves a 
strong presumption in favour of that opi- 
nion. Let us look into it for a moment. 
With Spain and Portugal our trade for 18 
months past must have been nearly equal 
as to the value of imports and exports ; or 
must have been equalized by specie. I 
say must have been, and necessarily ‘so, 
because, as there has been, during that 
time, no commerce and no exchange be- 
tween those and any other countries on 
the continent, their trade with us must 
have balanced itself. The same observa- 
tions apply to Sweden, With the king- 
dom of Denmark, what little there is, may 
also be nearly reciprocal. With Russia, 
France, and Italy, our trade is almost al- 
together a trade of imports: thus, leaving 
Holland, including the German coast, as 
the only country to which our exports 
preponderate. How much they surpass 
in value our imports from thence, (which 
are of themselves very considerable,) it is 
difficult to say. But, Sir, is there any 
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man who can believe that merely the ex- 
cess of our exports to that one country is 
sufficient to pay for the enormous quanti- 
ties of hemp, tallow, duck and iron from 
Russia ; and of wines, brandies, and grain 
from France? I cannot think there is any 
man, and certainly no merchant, who 
would take such a magnified view of our 
smuggled exports to Holland. I consider 
it, therefore, as established, though not by 
demonstrative, yet by presumptive proof, 
that there remains a considerable portion 
of our imports uncompensated for. Trade 
being thus against this country, exchange 
is so too; and, as before observed, when- 
ever this is the case, the precious metals 
naturally, if not necessarily, flow out of it.— 
This balance of trade however, is nothing 
new ; it has been the case for years past, 
before as well as since the Orders in 
Council. But, until that period (which 
forms an epoch in our commercial history) 
it was compensated by funds deposited on 
the continent by the Americans, over 
and above what was wanted for return 
cargoes to the United States.—Who, Sir, 
is so ignorant of our commerce, as not to 
know that millions of American funds 
were annually left on the continent and 
remitted to this country through the me- 
dium of exchange? thereby answering 
the double purpose of paying our balance 
there, and an American balance to us.— 
Down to that period, the state of trade 
was simply this; we were annually large 
debtors to the continent; the United 
States were equal debtors to us; and the 
continent in its turn to the United States: 
it only required the intermediation of ex- 
change, and all these balances were set- 
tled. The Orders in Council however, 
unfortunately (and as the result proves) 
impoliticly obstructed the natural channe! 
in which commerce then flowed, the ef- 
fect of which obstruction is this: we have 
still the same surplus imports from the 
continent, without any surplus exports to 
the United States, the Americans now 
incur annually no debt to us; nor if they 
did, could they pay for it while these Or- 
ders last? This, Sir, is a candid history 
of our commerce before and since the Or- 
ders in Council of November 1807.—<As | 
have before observed, it is questionable 
with me if our paper currency is really 
depreciated ; if it is, the proximate cause 
is without doubt the scarcity of specie ; 
but the remote and original cause is 
proved, I think, to be the peculiar state of 
eur trade. But, although the depreciation 





[lowe 
of paper be not proved, yet the mere cir- 
cumstance of its being doubtful is in my 
mind a suflicient cause for alarm. i; 
would not be easy to foretell the conse- 
quences, if the idea was once general 
among the lower classes that the money 
received for their daily labour was of 
doubtful value. This point cannot possi- 
bly require illustration. —To conclude, Sir, 
I think from what has been stated it may 
be fairly inferred, that it is of the very 
first importance to remove every shadow 
of doubt as to the soundness of our paper 
currency ; that the most likely way to do 
this is by recalling specie into the coun- 
try ; and lastly, that as this depends en- 
tirely on the balance of our foreign trade, 
itcan only be done either by curtailing 
our imports from the continent, or (which 
is more natural) by restoring those means 
of compensation which existed antecedent 
to the Orders in Council.—Yours, &c. H. 
London, Dec. 26th. 





EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Sir ;—Perfectly agreeing with you in 
the satisfaction which you express at the 
cause of moderate and constitutional Re- 
form receiving the powerful support of 
the Edinburgh Review, I wish, in justice 
to that celebrated Journal, to direct your 
attention towards a very material circum- 
stance. I lamented as much as any man 
the fine-spun and most unsatisfactory, 
though ingenious, article upon that impor- 
tant subject in the 28th Number. You 
appear to consider the article On the Con- 
duct of the War as in some sort a variation 
from the doctrines of the former paper ; 
and one of your correspondents has sug- 
gested that the two pieces are from differ- 


-ent hands. This is very possible; but I 


wish to observe, that in the very same 
Number in which the article on Reform 
appeared, viz. in No. 28, there is an ela- 
borate discussion of the foreign:afiairs of 
this country, and the interest which the 
people have in the right management 
thereof; and in that article, you will find 
sentiments as warm in favour of every 
species of constitutional reformation 4s 
you or I could desire to see. The detec- 
tion of abuses and the repression of cor- 
ruption among the higher orders is there 
amply enforced, and a long and striking 
statement is made of the possibility of re- 
lieving much of our present load of bar- 
shone i salutary reforms in the manage- 
ment of the public purse. Let me recom- 
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mend this article, I mean the concluding 
part of it, to your particular attention. A 
fuller or a flatter contradiction could not 
have been given to the sceptical Remarks 
on Economy contained in the first article 
of the same Number. Professing my sa- 
tisfaction in agreeing with the author of 
the one paper, and in believing him to 
have completely refuted the author of the 
other, I remain your constant reader 
London, Dec. 19th. A. B. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
PROCLAMATION oF THE JuNTA, dated Royal 
Alcazar of Seville, Nov. 21,1809. (Con- 
tinued from p. 992.) 
ep scenes eeee Perish a thousand 


times the wretch who can prefer his own | 


interest to the delivery of his country! 
All such the State will severely punish. 
Our enemies omit no means which can be 
employed for our destruction, and shall 
we neglect any which can conduce to our 
preservation? There are provinces which 
have driven out the enemy from among 
them, and shall not those, who have not 
yet suffered from such a scourge, sacrifice 
every thing to preserve themselves from 
it. Our brave soldiers endure the rigours 


of winter, and the scorching heats of 


summer, and nobly encounter all the dan- 
gers of battle; and shall we, remaining 
quietly at our homes, forgetful of their incal- 
culable fatigues, think only ef preserving 
our wishes, and refuse to resign even the 
Jeast of our luxurious enjoyments.—The 
victory must be ours, if we continue and 
conclude the great enterprize we have un- 
dertaken with the same enthusiasm with 
which we began it. The colossal mass of 
force and resistance whieh we must oppose 
to our enemy, must be composed of the 
forces of all, of the sacrifices of all ; and then 
what will it import, that he pours upon us 
anew thelegions with which he has been suc- 
cessful in Germany, or the swarm of con- 
scripts he endeavours to drag from France? 
The experience we have obtained in two 
campaigns, and our very desperation, will 
consign these hordes of banditti to the same 
fate which the former have suffered. If 
some of the Monarclis of the North have con- 
sented to become the slaves of this new Ta- 
meriane, and at the expence of ages of in- 
famy have purchased a moment's respite 
till their turn shall come to be devoured, 
we are resolved to perish or triumph. The 
alliance we have contracted with the Bri- 
tish nation continues agd will continue. 





That nation has lavished for us its blood 
and its treasures, and is intitled to our gra- 
titude, and that of future ages.—[The Ad- 
dress thus concludes }—Here was drawn, 
never to be sheathed, the sword of eternal 
hatred to the execrable tyrant; here was 
raised, never to be lowered, the standard 
of independence and justice. Hasten to 





it all ye who wish not to live under the 
abominable yoke, ye who cannot enter 
into a league with iniquity, and ye who 
are indignant at the cowardly desertion of 
deluded Princes, hastento us. Here the 
valiant shall find opportunities of acquir- 
ing true honour; the wise and virtuous 
obtain respect, and the oppressed find an 
asylum—our cause is the same, the same 





| be our danger, the same our reward. 
| Come hither, and in despite of all the arts, 
| and all the power of this inhuman despot, 
you shall witness how we will render dim 
bis star, and be ourselves the creators of 
our own destiny.— (Signed) Tue Arcu- 
BIsHoP oF Laopicea, President. Pepro 
DE Rivero, Seeretary. 





Brazits. —Porrucutse Governwent.— 
Decree of the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
dated Rio Janeiro, July 6, 1809. 


Governors of the Kingdom of Portugal 
and the Algarves, Friends !—I, the Prince 
Regent, send unto you greeting, as unto 
those whom I love and prize. It being my 
principal care to secure, by every means 
possible, the independence of my domi- 
nions, and to deliver them completely 
from the cruel enemy who so inhumanly, 
and contrary to the good faith of treaties, 
has invaded the States of my Crown in 
Europe, and has never ceased making 
upon them the most unjust war; and as it 
is, on the one hand, acknowledged that, 
in such a difficult crisis, nothing can more 
contribute to the defence of the kingdom 
than a Government composed of a small 
number of individaals; and as, on the 
other, it is indispensable to preserve, with 
my ancient and faithful ally, the King of 
Great Britain, not only the best under- 
standing, but likewise to prove to him, in 
the most evident manner, that my inten- 
tions are not different from those by 
which he is animated in the promotion of 
the common cause, that his Britannic Ma- 
jesty may continue, in the same efficaci- 
ous manner, to suecour Portugal and the 
whole of the Peninsula; and as it cannot 
be doubted that this glorious purpose, 
which I so ardently desire to t, can 
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only be attained by the most extensive, 
firm, and reciprocal confidence ; and his 
Britannic Majesty having made known 
his principles on this subject, and what he 
judges will most contribute to a happy re- 
sult, and is most essential to the defence 
of the kingdom and of the peninsula; I 
have seen fit to order that you shall be 
immediately reduced to the number of 
three, or two Governors, having a delibe- 
rate vote on all objects of the public ad- 
ministration, and that these shall be—the 
Patriarch Elect of Lisbon, the Marquis das 
Minas, and the Marquis Monteiro Mor, 
President of the Board da Consciencia e 
Ordens, Don Francis Xavier da Cunhae 
Menezer, performing the functions of Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council, to which 
place he is appointed by the present de- 
cree. It is further my pleasure to direct 
you to acknowledge Sir Arthur Wellesley 
as Marshal General of my Armies, as long 
as he shall continue in the command of 
the allied Portuguese and English forces, 
taking then his rank over Marshal Beres- 
ford, as commander in chief; and as soon 
as he shall have been recognized as such, 
you will invite him to all the sittings of 
Government, in which matters come under 
discussion which concern the organiza- 
tion of the army, or important determina- 
tions, whether financial or others, which 
it may be necessary to adopt for the de- 
fence of the kingdom and of the whole 
peninsula; taking his opinion and advice 
on all subjects of that nature ; and should 
he be absent in such cases, and not be able 
to assist at your deliberations, you are to 
zpply for his advice in writing, if possible, 
giving him full information on the subject 
under discussion, in order that he may 
be perfectly acquainted with your discus- 
sion and determination of matters of the 
above description. In this manner the 
affairs of Government shall be conducted 
with the utmost energy and harmony, as 
long as unfortunately it shall not be possi- 
ble to conclude a permanent and general 

eace. His Britannic Majesty will thus 

e convinced that it is my earnest wish to 
eradicate the general vice of difference of 
opinion between the Powers who make 
common cause ; and he will be made per- 
fectly acquainted with the orders which I 
have given, and shall continue to give, 
that the most strenuous efforts shall be 
made to attain that safe and permanent 
peace which is universally desired, by 
means.of a grand display of all the forces 
and resources of my kingdom, which J 
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can only flatter myself completely to re- 
cover by the most powerful means and 
exertions. Tue Prince, 





* 


Prance.—Divorce of the Empress Josephine. 
From the Moniteur, Dec, 17, 1809. 


By desire of his Majesty the Emperor, 
all the Members of the Senate assembled 
yesterday, at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in full dress, in the hall of their usual 
sittings. ‘The sitting of the Senate yester- 
day, at which the Kings of Westphalia 
and Naples, Grand Admiral the Prince 
Viceroy of Italy, the Arch Chancellor of 
State, the Prince Vice-Grand Constable, 
and the Prince Vice-Grand Elector as- 
sisted, and at which the Prince Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire presided, will 
form, on account of the importance of the 
subjects which were discussed, an epoch 
in the annals of France.—On that day 
was presented to the Senators, a Projet 
of a Senatus Consultum, respecting a Dis- 
solution of the Marriage between the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Jo- 
sephine. This dissolution of marriage, 
required by the two high parties, and ap- 
proved of by a Family Counsel, at which 
all the Princes and Princesses of the Im- 
perial Family, present at Paris, assisted, 
received, the same day, the assent of the 
Senate, after having been the object of 
examination of a Special Commission 
named for this purpose. After having 
read the contents of the Imperial Decree, 
which enacts the convocation of the Se- 
nate; and of that which directs that it 
shall be presided by the Prince Arch- 
Chancellor, and that the Princes of the 
Imperial Family, hereafter named, should 
be present in the Senate, the official Jour- 
nal gives an account of this memorable 
sitting in the following terms—[Here fol- 
lows a speech from the Arch-Chancellor 
of State, the Prince Arch-Chancellor of 
the Empire, President, and the’ Duke of 
Parma.]—The Count Regnault de 5t. 
Jean d’Angely laid before the Senate the 
Projet of the Senatus Consultum, and ex- 
plained the motives of it, which are, that 
they mutually sacrifice their conjugal hap- 
piness to the welfare and interest of their 
ee follows a speech from 
the Prince Viceroy of Italy ; after which, 
the Count Garnier, Annual President, pro- 
posed to refer the Projet of the Senatus 
Consultum to the examination of a Special 
Commission of nine Members, which was 


named, and made its Report during it# 
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sitting. }—At half past four, the Senate re- 
suined its sitting, and Count Lacepede, 
one of the Members of the Special Com- 
mission, made the Report, which termi- 
nated in proposing the adoption of the 
Projet of the Senatus Consultum; and also 
the aduption of two Addresses—one to the 
Emperor, and the other to the Empress. 


Extract from the Register of the Conservative 
Senate, of Saturday, the 16th Dec. 180Y. 


The Conservative Senate, assembled to 
the number of Members prescribed by 
Art. the 90th of the Act of the Constitu- 
tion, and dated the 13th December, 1799, 
having seen the Act drawn up the 15th of 
the present month, by the Prince Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, of which the 
fullowing is the substance :— 

“In the year 1809, and the 15th day 
ef Dec. at nine o’clock in the evening, we, 
Jean Jaques Regis Cambaceres, Prince 
Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, Duke of 
Parma, exercising the functions prescribed 
to us by Tit. 2, of Art. 14 of the Statute 
of the Imperial Family, and in consequence 
of orders addressed to us by his Majesty 
the Umperor and King, in his private letter, 
dated that day, of the following tenor :— 
‘My Cousin;—Our desire is, that you 
‘repair this day, at nine o’clock in the 
‘evening, to our grand cabinet of the 
‘palace of the Thuilleries, attended by 
‘ the Civil Secretary of State of our Impe- 
‘ rial Family, to receive from us and from 
‘the Empress, our dear consort, a com- 
‘ munication of great importance ; for this 
‘ purpose, we have ordered that this pre- 
« sent private letter should be sent to you. 
‘ We pray God to have you my Cousin in 
‘his holy and blessed keeping. Paris, 15th 
« December, 1809.’ On the back is 
written—* To our cousin the Prince Arch- 
‘ Chancellor Duke of Parma.’ We ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the Hall of the 
Throne of the Palace of the Thuilleries, 
attended by Michel Louis Etienne Reg- 
nault (de St. Jean d’ Angely) Count of 
the Empire, Minister of State, and Secre- 
Wary of State to the Imperial Family, A 

uarter of an hour afterwards we were in- 
troduced to the Grand Cabinet of the 
Emperor, where we found his Majesty the 
Emperor and King with her Majesty the 
Empress, attended by their Majesties, the 
Kings of Holland, Westphalia, and Naples; 
his Reperial Highness the Prince Viceroy, 








the Queens of Holland, Westphalia, Naples, 
and Spain; Madame, and her Imperial 


Highness 


the Princess Paulina.—His 
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Majesty the Emperor and King conde- 
scended to address us in these terms:— 
‘ My Cousin Prince Arch-Chancellor— I 
‘dispatched to you a private letter, dated 
‘ this day, to direct you to repair to my Ca- 
‘ binet, for the purpose of communicating to 
‘ you the resolution which I, and the Em- 
‘ press, my dearest consort, have taken. It 
‘ gives me pleasure, that the Kings, Queens 
and Princesses, my brothers and sisters- 
in-law, my daughter-in-law, and my son- 
in-law, become my adopted son, as well 
as my mother, should witness what I am 
going to communicate to you.—The po- 
litics of my Monarchy, the interest and 
the wants of my people, which have con- 
stantly guided all my actions, require, 
that after me I should leave to children, 
inheritors of my love for my people, that 
throne, on which Providence has placed 
me; notwithstanding for several years 
past, I have lost the hope of having chil- 
‘dren by my marriage with my well-be- 
loved consort, the Empress Josephine. 
This it is, which induces me to sacrifice 
the sweetest atlections of my heart to at- 
tend to nothing but the good of the State, 
and to wish the dissolution of my mar- 
riage. Arrived at the age of 40 years, I 
may indulge the hope of living long 
enough to educate, in my views and sen- 
timents, the children which it may please 
Providence to give me. God knows how 
much such a resolution has cost my 
heart; but there is no sacrifice beyond 
‘my courage, when it is proved to me to 
be necessary to the welfare of France. I 
should add, that, far from ever having 
had reasen to complain, on the contrary, 
I have had only to be satisfied with the 
attachment and the affection of my well- 
beloved consort. She has adorned filicen 
years of my life, the remembrance of 
which will ever remain engraven on m 
‘heart. She was crowned by my om | 
I wish she should preserve the rank and 
title of Empress; but, above all, that she 
should nevér doubt my sentiments, and 
‘that she should ever regard me as her 
‘ best and dearest friend.’ 

« His Majesty the Emperor and King 
having ended, her Majesty the Empress 
Queen spoke as follows :—‘ By the per- 
‘ mission of our dear and august consort, I 
‘ ought to deciare, that not preserving any 
‘hope of having children, which may ful- 
‘ fil the wants of his policy and the inte- 
‘ rests of France, I am pleased to give him 
‘the greatest proof of attachment and de- 
‘yotion which has ever been given on 
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‘earth. I possess all from his bounty, it 
‘was his hand which crowned me, and 
‘from the height of this throne I have re- 
‘ ceived nothing but proofs of affection and 
‘ love from the French people. I think I 
‘prove myself grateful in consenting to 
‘ the dissolution of a marriage which here- 
‘ tofore was an obstacle to the welfare of 
‘ France, which deprived it of the happi- 
‘ness of being one day governed by the 
‘descendant of a great man, evidently 
‘raised up by Providence to efface the 
‘ evils of a terrible revolution, and to re- 
‘ establish the altar, the throne, and social 
‘order. But the dissolution of my mar- 
‘ riage will in no degree change the senti- 
‘ments of my heart; the Emperor will 
‘ ever have in me his best friend. I know 
‘ how much this act, demanded by policy, 
“and by interest so great, has chilled his 
‘heart; but both of us exult in the sacri- 
‘ fice which we make for the good of the 
‘ country.’ 

« After which their Imperial Majesties 
having demanded an act of their respec- 
tive declarations, as well as of their mutual 
consent contained in them, and which 
their Majesties gave to the dissolution of 
their marriage ; as also, of the power 
which their Tdajeotiee conferred on us to 
follow up, as need shall require, the effect 
of their will, we, Prince Arch-Chancellor 
of the Empire, in obedience to the orders 
and requisitions of their Majesties, have 
given the aforesaid act, and have in 
consequence executed the present proces 
verbal, to serve and avail according to 
law, to which proces verbal their Majesties 
have affixed their signature, and which, 
after having been signed by the Kings, 
Queens, Princes, and Princesses present, 
has been signed by us, and countersigned 
by the Secretary of State of the Imperial 
Family who wrote with his own hand. 

«“ Done at the palace of the Thuilleries, 
the day, hour, and the year aforesaid ; 

“ (Signed) Napo.eon. 
JOSEPHINE. 
Mapame. 

Louis. © 

Jexnome NapPozgon. 
Joacuim Napoteon. 
Evcene Napo.eon. 
JuLie. 

Horrense. 
CaTHERINE. 
PawuLineE. 


= 


| Having seen the Projet of the Senatus 
Consultum, drawn up in the form pre- 
scribed by the 57th Article of the Act of 
theConstitutions of August 4, 1802 ; after 
having heard the motives of the said 
Projet, the Orators of the Council of State 
and Report of the Special Commission 
appointed in the sitting of this day ; the 
adoption having been discussed by the 
number of members prescribed by the 
56th Article of the Act of the Constitution 
of August 4, 1802; 
DECREES, 

Art. I. The marriage contracted be- 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Josephine is dissolved. 

IJ. The Empress Josephine shall pre- 
serve the title and rank of Empress Queen 
crowned. 

Ii]. Her dowry is fixed at an annual in- 
come of two millions of francs, on the re- 
venue of the state. 

IV. All the assignments which may be 
made by the Emperor, in favour of the 
Empress Josephine, on the funds of the 
Civil List, shall] be obligatory on his suc- 
cessors. 

V. Thepresent Senatus Consultum shall 
be transmitted by a message to his Impe- 
rial and Royal Majesty. 

The two Addresses proposed by the 
Commission were afterwards put to the 
vote, and adopted. 





CONSERVATIVE SENATE. 
Sitting of the 16ih Dec. 1809. 


At eleven o’clock in the morning, the 
Members of the Senate assembled in full 
dress, in their palace, in virtue of the Act 
of Convocation :—His Serene Highness 
the Prince Arch-Chancellor of the Empire 
was received with the usual honours. 
His Majesty the King of Westphalia, his 
Majesty the King of Naples, Grand Ad- 
miral his Imperial Highness the Prince 
Viceroy of Italy, Arch-Chancellor of State, 
and their Serene Highnesses the Prince 
Vice-Constable, and the Prince Vice- 
Grand Elector, were present. The sitting 
was opened by reading the Act of Desig- 
nation.—The Prince Arch-Chancellor of 
State had the parole to take the oath of 
Senator. His lmperial Highness, previous 
to that ceremony, expressed himself as 
follows. —« Prince, Senators—From the 
time when the goodness of his Majesty 
the Emperor has called me to sit among 
you, testimonies of his confidence have 
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kept me continually distant from Paris, 
and I have, this day, for the first time, 
the pleasure to appear in the midst of 
you. Iam happy in being able to say, 
that among the benefits whichis Majesty 
has incessantly showered upon me, I have 
been particularly sensible to the honour 
which was granted me, of forming a part 
of the first public body in the Empire. 
Accept Senators, this expression of my 
feelings, and my assurance of the happi- 
ness I experience in pronouncing, in the 
midst of you, this oath, which is to me 


that of duty, of love, and of gratitude. . 


I swear obedience to the constitutions 
of the Empire, and fidelity to the Em- 
peror.”’ 

The Prince Arch-Chancellor of the 
Empire, President, replied as follows 
to the speech of the Prince Viceroy: 

« Prince—When his Majesty the Em- 
peror and King conferred on you the bigh 
dignity, whereof you have just exercised 
one of the most essential prerogatives, 
the Senate applauded this act of justice. 
They congratulated themselves on count- 
ing among their members a Prince, whose 
brilliant qualities excited such just hopes. 
Now that these hopes are realized by the 
glory of your last campaigns, and by the 
wisdom of your Administration, the Senate 
experiences great satisfaction in seeing you 
in its bosom, to concur in the important 
deliberation it is about to enter upon. 
You shew yourself truly the adoptive son 
of the hero who governs us; in like him 
silencing private affection, before the in- 
terests of nations. Your first steps within 
these walls could not be more worthily 
signalized, than by this great testimony of 
patriotism, of devotion, and of fidelity. I 
rejoice in being the organ of the senti- 
ments of the Senate towards your Imperial 
Highness, and in expressing to you their 
wishes for your prosperity.” 

The Orators of the Council of State, 
Counts Regnault (de St. Jean a’ Angely), 
and Defermont, Ministers of State, Mem- 
bers of the Council of State, being intro- 
duced, the Prince Arch-Chancellor, Pre- 
sident, spoke as follows :— 

« Gentlemen—The Projet, which will, 
in this sitting, be submitted to the deliber- 
ation of the Senate, contains an arrange- 
ment which embraces our dearest inte- 
rests. It is dictated by that imperious 
voice, which apprises Sovereigns and na- 
tions, that, to secure the safety of States, 
we must listen to the counsels of a wise 


foresight, incessantly recal to mind the 














past, examine the present, and extend our 
views to the future. It is undersuch high 
considerations, that in these ever memo- 
rable circumstances, his Majesty the Em- 
peror has caused all personal considera- 
tions to disappear, and silenced all his 
private affections. ‘The noble and affect- 
ing conduct of her Majesty the Empress, 
is a glordous testimony of her disinterested 
affection for the Emperor, and secures 
tu her an eternal right to the gratitude of 
the nation.” 

Count Regnault St. Jean d’Angely sub- 
mitted a Projet of a Senatus Consultam, dis- 
solving the marriage between the Empe- 
ror Napoleon and the Empress Josephines 
The orator explained the motives of thie 
Projet as follows ;— 

« My Lord, Senators—The solemn act 
fully set forth in the Senatus Consultum 
now read, contains all its motives. What 
words could we address to the Senate of 
France, but would be far below the aflect- 
ing sounds received from the mouth of 
these two august consorts, of whom your 
deliberations will consecrate the generous 
resolutions? Their hearts have coincided 
in making the noblest sacrifices to the 
greatest of interests. They have coincided 
to make policy and sentiment speak lan- 
guage the most true, the most persuasive, 
the most adapted to move and to convince. 
As sovereigns and as consorts, the Empe- 
ror and Empress have done all, have said 
all. ‘There only remains for us to love, to 
bless, and to admire them.—’Tis hence- 
forth for the French nation to make them- 
selves heard. Their memory is faithful 
as their heart. They will unite in their 
grateful thoughts the hope of the future 
with the remembrance of the past; and 
never will Monarch have received more 
respect, admiration, gratitude, and love, 
than Napoleon, immolating the most sa- 
cred of his affections, to the wants of his 
subjects ; than Josephine, immolating her 
tenderness for the best of husbands, 
through devotion for the best of Kings, 
through attachment to the best of nations, 
Accept, Gentlemen, in the name of all 
France, in the sight of astonished Ewrope. 
this sacrifice, the greatest ever made on 
earth, and, full of the profound emotion 
which you feel, hasten to carry to the 
foot of the throne, in the tribute of your 


' sentiments, of the sentiments of all French- 





men, the only price that can be worthy of 
the fortitude of our Sovereigns, the onl 
consolation thet can be worthy of their 


hearts.” 
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The Prince Viceroy (the son of Jo- 
sepbine) spoke as follows :— 

«« Prince, Senators—You have heard the 
Projet of the Senatus Consultum, submit- 
ted to your deliberation. I feel it my 
duty, under these circumstances, to mani- 
fest the sentiments by which my family 
are animated.—My mother, my sister, and 
myself, owe all to the Emperor. He bas 
truly been to us a father. He will find in 
us at all times devoted children and obe- 
dient subjects.—It is important to the 
happiness of France, that the Founder of 
the Fourth Dynasty should, in his old age, 
be surrounded by direct descendants, who 
may prove a security to all, and a pledge 
of the glory of our country.—When my 
mother was crowned, before the whole 
nation, by the hands of her august con- 
sort, she contracted an obligation to sa- 
crifice all her affections to the interests of 
France. She has fulfilled, with fortitude, 
nobleness, and dignity, this first of duties. 
Her soul has often been moved at be- 
holding exposed to painful struggles, the 
heart of a man accustomed to conquer 
fortune, and advance with a firm step to 
the accomplishment of his great designs. 
The tears which this resolution has cost 
the Emperor, suffice for the honour (a /a 
gloire) of my mother.—In the situation 
she will now fill, she will be no stranger, 
by her wishes, and her feelings,to the new 
prosperities which await us: with a satis- 
faction mingled with pride, that she will 
behold the happiness her sacrifices will 
produce to her country and to her Em- 
peror.”’ 


France.—Exposé of the State of the French 
Empire, to the \st of December 1809. 


Paris, Dec. 13.—In the Sitting of yes- 
terday, M. Montalivet, the Minister of the 
Interior, pronounced the following Exposé 
of the Empire, to the Ist of December, 
1809: 

Messieurs: Every time that the situa- 
tion of the empire has been stated to you, 
the French nation has reckoned new tri- 
umphs. Brilliant victories, generous trea- 
ties of peace, the results of the most pro- 
found political combinations, great works 
undertaken, the order of the interior 
maintained—such is the picture that all 
my predecessors have had to trace, and it 
is that which forms the history of the year 
that has just elapsed —The return of this 
enumeration of prosperities, acquires every 
day a more glorious character.—The me- 


morable facts of one year may appertain 
to fortune, to what is called chance, to a 
will of which nothing has yet shewn the 
force, or the constancy, the weakness, or 
the versatility ; but those which return 
perpetually, the same are necessarily the 
work of a genius and an arm equally 
powerful. The former may transitorily 
appertain to any time; the others fix 
those eras which divide the course of ages, 
and which subject a long series of years to 
every epoch which changes the face of 
the world.—In the course of the last session 
you had concurred to give a new criminal 
code to France, and, adopting the plans 
prepared by the Council of State, and im- 
mediately under the eyes of his Majesty, 
the necessary source of all laws ; and then 
the Emperor himself, as he had announced 
to you, had replaced on the throne of 
Madrid his august brother ; he forced the 
English to precipitate themselves towards 
their ships, and only ceased to pursue 
them, that he might return to the centre 
of his dominions, to observe and arrest the 
projects of Austria. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 

The stay which his Majesty then made 
at Paris was distinguished by the care 
which he took to regulate all the parts ot 
the vast administration of hisempire. His 
orders gave a new activity to the immense 
labours, which no period of peace ever 
saw undertaken in such great numbers, 
nor followed with so much ardour. Pri- 
soners of war, from different nations, seni 
by victory, have finished the canal ot St. 
Quintin. Two leagues of an imposing 
subterraneous passage open a communica- 
tion between the rivers and seas of th: 
north of the empire, and the rivers and 
seas of the south.—Seven thousand work- 
men have not ceased to labour on the 
Canal of the North, and nearly eight 
leagues of this new way opened to the 
Rhine, and the Meuse, to bring their con- 
joined waters to Antwerp, without quitting 
for a moment the soil of France, have bee! 
executed. This canal, so important 
commerce, will not be a less beneiit © 
agriculture ; lands equal in superficies | 
several departments, will be peopled ant 
fertilised. The peaceable conquests of agt!- 
culture will soon augment both our riches 
and our prosperity.—1Iwo millions _ 
been usefully expended, in 1809, 00 va 
Canal of Napoleon, which will unite ¢ 
Rhone to the Rhine. Marseilles, Cologn, 
and Antwerp, will soon be washed by the 
same waters. This canal will be made '° 
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Burgundy, the works of which, abandoned 
by the old government, have received 
anew the greatest impulse: already the 
navigation is complete from Dole to Dijon; 
they are at present working between Dijon 
and the bridge of Pany, between the 
Yonne and Saint Florentin.—Several im- 
portant locks upon the Seine, the Aube, 
and the Somme, have been finished in 
1809. Every where the plans which 
tended to improve former nayigations, to 
extend them, or to create new ones, have 
been undertaken, or continued with ac- 
tivity.—The maritime works have made 
the greatest progress. ‘Those of Cherburg 
already present to the astonished eye an 
immense port hollowed out of the rock. 
Its depth has been this year carried to $3 
feet below the level of high-water. It is 
defended by a pier, the execution of which 
has been as perfect as the idea has been 
bold.—Facings of granite give to the port 
and its quays the most imposing character 
of grandeur and duration ; the excavations 
will descend sixteen feet lower, so that 
there will remain in the port of Cherburg 
26 feet water at low water.—The sluice 
at Havre is nearly finished ; it will secure, 
from the middle of the next campaign, 
the constant entrance of vessels into the 
channel. At Dunkirk, an octagon sluice, 
which will drain valuable lands, and secure 
an easy navigation, has been finished this 
year. The basin of Antwerp is excavated 
in all the interior part, and the sluice of 
the sea is raised above its foundations. 
The port of Cette has been deepened. 
The port of Marseilles offers a more easy 
anchorage than ever.—The roads of Mount 
Cenis, of the Simplon, those which traverse 
the Alps, the Apennines, and the Pyrenees, 
in every direction, have received a new 
degree of advancement, or are completed. 
Roads, equally beautiful and easy, lead 
from. Alexandria to Savona; from the 
banks of the Tanaro and the Po, to the 
nearest shores of the Mediterranean.—The 
grand drainings of Bourgoin, of Cotentin, 
and Rochefort, have already changed ste- 
rile marshes into fertile lands, and their 
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results have drawn upon the Government 
the blessings of the people, astonished at 
not having suffered any of the evils, how- 
ever transitory, which they had been made 
to dread. : 

WORKS OF P/ RIS. 

Paris becomes every day, by its works, 
more worthy of being the metropolis of 
one of those empires, around which are 
grouped, in the history of the times, all 
that. is contemporaneous. In its vicinity, 
the bridges of Bezons, Choisy, and Sevres, 
have been beeun; that of Charenton has 
been re-established ; that of St. Cloud, 
restored. The beautiful bridge of Jena 
has been conducted to the raising of the 
arches ; that of Saint Michael has been 
freed from the houses that obstructed it; 
the Quay Napoleon, and the Louvre, have 
been finished ; that of Jena has been car- 
ried beyond the esplanade of the invalids ; 
the port of la Rape has been executed on 
a great and beautiful plan. Plentiful gra- 
narics have been founded. Every dispo- 
sition for the construction of an inomense 
abattoir has been made near the barrier of 
Rochechouard ; the ground is levelled, and 
the foundation prepared.—A_provisory 
establishment for an exchange has been 
formed, till the time when the magnificent 
edifice intended for the purpose, and which 
is already begun, will be finished.—The 
Temple of Glory occupies a great number 
of workmen: it will be worthy of its noble 
destination. Four massy pillars, faced 
with a stone equal in hardness and grain 
to the finest marble, intended to support 
the triumphal arch of I’ Etoile, are nearly 
completed.—The Column of Austerlitz is 
adorned, for half its height, with bronzes, 
which will eternize the great achievements 
of our warriors. The arch of the Carousel, 
which is finished, unites taste and magni- 
ficence. The fagade of the building in 
which you meet is finished. The Louvre 
displays new beauties in the rapid progress 
of its restoration; the gallery which will 
complete its junction with the Thuilleries, 
astonishes, by its progress, the inhabitants 
even of ihis city.—Already the capital 
enjoys @ part of the waters which will be 
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brought to it bythe canal of Ourcq; while 
the basin of La Villette, and the fountain 
of Innocents, present to it works as beauti- 
ful as they are aseful.—In this lou enu- 
meration, lam only able to point out the 
least part of the works completed or con- 
tinued in the course of this year; but 
each of you is witness to their develope- 
ment, since there is not a part of France 
to which they do not extend, Among 
these grand constructions, there are some 
more particularly consecrated to public 
order and benevolence. 

- ESTABLISHMENTS OF BENEVOLENCE. 

The Emperor has ordered the establish- 
ment of forty-two depots of mendicity, 
and secured to them the necessary funds 
for their maintenance. Thus will be 
healed the most, hideous wounds of po- 
licied States ; thus the public manners 
and industry will profit by a regulation 
which will snatch from iisery and de- 
pravity a number of beings, who seemed 
condemned to then without resource. 
Several of these establishments have al- 
ready been completed.—His Majesty has 
bestowed immense benefits on those of his 
subjects who have suffered great calami- 
ties. The banks of the Rhine had been 
ravaged by inundations ; the inhabitants 
have recewwed nearly a million, either for 
uniemnities, or to be employed in repa- 
rations, and uscful flabours.—The coun- 
tries which have suflered by storms, or 
fire, have received succours. His pa- 
ternal care has furnished a great number 
of cities with supplics of bark, which they 
have punctually received. —Depots for 
Vaccination have been established ; they 
secure to families the certain means of 
never wanting an invaluable preservative, 
which useful and true friends of humanity 
have made known to all the classes of our 
numerous population.—Among those of 
the wants of the French, which have 
fixed the attention of the Sovercign, the 
cultivation of the moral qualities, that of 
the mind, that of the arts of imagina- 
tion, have continued to hold one of the 
first rank. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

The Imperial University has entered on 
its functions. It has collected information 
concerning all the houses of education in 
the empire. Academies are forming, the 
faculties establishing. ‘The Lyceums con- 
tinue to furnish numerous pupils to the 
Polytechnic School and that of St. Cyr. 
The former bas always been the nursery 

of persons distinguished by their know- 





ledge and their conduct. At St. Cyr is 


perpetually renewed that hardy race of 
youth, equally well exercised, courageous, 
and zealous ; who, when they arrive 
under their standards, will shew them- 
selves worthy to march with our ancient 
heroes. 
SCIENCES, LITERATURE, AND ARTS. 

Every species of encouragement is given 
to the Sciences, to Literature, and to the 
Arts. Honours, rewards, useful employ- 
ments, confided to Artists that distinguish 
themselves, nothing is neglected. But the 
first of those memorable epochs, formed 
to exalt the noblest emulations, is ar- 
rived : the decennial prizes are about to 
be distributed by the hand of him, who is 
the fountain of all true glory. They 
would have been distributed, this day, 
could the Jury have completed their 
labours. His Majesty wished no species 
of merit, whether iiterary, or belonging 
to the sciences and arts, to be unrewarded. 
The Decree of 24th Fructidor, of the year 
12, has been regarded by the Emperor 
merely as an expression of a general sen- 
timent. That sentiment has just received 
a full developement by a Jate Decree, 
augmenting the number of prizes. New 
examinations and new adjudications are 
become necessary. ‘The Emperor wishes 
to be certain, that they shall express the 
sentiment of an enlightened public opi- 
nion ; and, to acquire this certainty, he 
has ordered that the works honoured by 
these - adjudications, be subjected to a 
solemn discussion; a distinction highly 
flattering to those whose works are judged 
worthy of the prizes.—The Museum of 
Natural History has been increased ; that 
of the Arts has received new riches by 
the acquisition of the chefs d’@urre of the 
Borghese Gallery. | 

AGRICULTURE. ; 

The propagation of the culture of ime 
proved wool has made new advances, 
arising in a great measure from the impor- 
tations of Spanish and German flocks.— 
Twenty thousand choice mares have been 
presented to the twelve hundred stallions 
collected in our studs and depdts. Pree 
miums have been distributed to the pro- 
prietors of the finest breeds.—The cultiva- 
tion of cotton in our Southern Provinces 
has hitherto afforded nothing but hopes: 
These have not been destroyed by the awe 
extraordinary seasons of 1S80S and 18093 
and that is a great point gained.—Attempts 
have been made to naturalize indigo.— 
France produces grain and wine far be- 
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yond her consumption. As to wine of 
the first quality, this has been a well- 
known fact. But our dependence on 
foreign countries for grain has always 
been considered as an established truth. 
How valuable then the experiment we are 
now making.—Some districts indeed find 
it impossible to sell their corn. This is a 
momentary misfortune ; but what asource 
of security for the future! The scarcities 
most frequently depended merely on opi- 
nion : it was only requisite to enlighten 
this, and France, henceforth secure of 
producing an excess beyond her consump- 
tion, can no longer be in fear of want.— 
The Emperor has, however, devoted all 
his solicitude to the present circumstances. 
Exportation of corn is permitted froma 
great number of points of our frontiers, 
both maritime and terrestrial, provided 
always, that the price exceed not certain 
rates in the neighbouring markets. 
MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRY. 

Industry increases the value of raw ma- 
terials by manual labour, and frequently 
in proportions that may be termed infinite. 
It has constantly occupied the attention of 
government, but bere the effect of autho- 
rity cannot bea direct influence, Encou- 
ragements granted, modifications intro- 
duced into the tarits of the custom-houses, 
whether national or foreign, such are its 
means, and such have been its measures. 
It has further watched, with redoubled 
care, over the schoul of arts and trades at 
Chalons, of which the good effects conti- 
nue to be felt.—M. Richard, Messrs. Ter- 
naux, M. Oberkampt, M. de Neuflize, and 
many others, have continued, in their va- 
luable establishments, a degree of activity, 
an organization, and means of improve- 
ment, which render them worthy to be 
cited. They do honour to the nation, and 
contribute to its prosperity. 

MINES. ) 

The mines conceal riches, which, with 
eut industry, would remain buried in the 
earth. A legislation for the mines, posi- 
tive and clear, will be completed in the 
course of your session. Means for deriving 
from it the earliest benefits are prepared. 
France possesses a great number of valua- 
ble coal-mines, which secure us from all 
fear of ever wanting fuel.—Mines of cop- 
per, lead, and silver, are now working : 
others are objects of search and experi- 
ment. 

COMMERCE. 

Commerce is employed generally in de- 
riving the greatest possible advantage 





from the products of agriculture and la- 
bour. Ours undoubtedly suflers from the 
extraordinary state of afhairs, which, form- 
ing as it were two masses, one of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, the other of the seas, and 
the countries from which those seas divide 
us, leaves them without any permitted 
communication. Nevertheless, the home 
consumption, in which a much larger num- 
ber of individuals participate, since plenty 
(Vaisance) is known to classes hitherto 
strangers to it, and our connections with 
our neighbours maintain a great activily 
in a trade of barter. Our connections 
with the United States of America are 
suspended ; but, formed by mutual wanis, 
they will soon resume their course. Lyons 
beholds the prosperity of her manufaetures 
revive, aud receives the orders of Germany, 
Russia, and the interior.— Naples furnishes 
us cotton, which her seil daily produces 
with increasing abundance, and which dis 
minishes the more distant importations. 
FINANCES, 

The connection of commerce with pub- 
lic credit, will naturally lead your atten- 
tion to a phenomenon which strikes us less 
at present, because each year re-produces 
it: the exactness of all payments, without 
new contributions, without loans, without 
anticipations, and in the midst of a war for 
which, at any other time, the most extra- 
ordinary efforts would have appeared be- 
low what such enterprizes required; the 
admirable effect of the simplicity of 
springs and movements of a rigorous ordes ; 
and the exactness of calculations, into 
which his Majesty has not disdained to 
enter himself. ‘The register of landed pro- 
perty is continued: its advantages are 
found in the sub- repartition of a great num- 
ber of cantons and communes; we shall 
soon derive from it the general ameliora 
tion of the land tax, and the just propor- 
tion of the contribution to the products. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERIOR, AND JUS- 

TICE. 

The Administration of the Interior, in 
1509, has followed the same progress as in 
the preceding years. Order and tranguil- 
lity have been maintained ; justice has 
been promptly and equitably administer- 
ed; the name of the Emperor has been 
blessed in the bosoms of families, rendered 
happy by interior peace. The deovart- 
ments of Tuscany have received the bene- 
fits of general organisation. 

RELIGIOUS WoRSHIP. 

The Government, in its respect for con- 

science, has not deviated trom the line 
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which it had traced out to itself. Its prin- 
ciples, with respect to religion, have had 
their application, this year, as in the pre- 


It does not confine itself to the 


; SS on 
ceaing. 


toleration of all kinds of religious forms of 


worship, it honours and encourages. them. 
The diflerent sects of Christianity, founded 
on the morality of the Gospel, are all use- 
ful to society. The Lutherans of the 
Fauxbourg St. Antoine, whose number 
amounts to 6.000, had no te nple, and, from 
time immemorial, exercised their worship 
in the Swedish chapel. Their church has 
been acknowledged ; their Ministers have 
been appointed by the Emperor, and are 
maintained at the expence of the State.— 
A School of Calvinistic Theology has been 
established at Montauban.—<As to the -re- 
hgion which is that of the Emperor, of the 
toval Family, and of the immense majo- 
rity of the French, it has been the object 
of the most assiduous cares of Government. 
New seminaries lave been formed; in all, 
funds have been created for the youth des- 
tined for the church; the edifices for pub- 
he worship have been repaired; and the 
number of succursales augmented. The 
public treasury, by taking on itself to pay 
the Ministers, has honourably exonerated 
them from being dependent on the Com- 
munes. <A subsistence has been secured, 
with liberality, to Curates and Ministers, 
when age and infirmities may render them 
necessary. In fine, his Majesty has sum- 
moned several Archbishops and Bishops to 
the Senate and Council of the University. 
He proposes to summon them to his Privy 
Council (Conseil d’Etat.)—His Majesty 
has had some differences with the Sove- 
reign of Rome, as a Temporal Sovereign. 
Constant in his resolutions, the Emperor 
has defended the rights of his crown, and 
of his people. He has doné what is re- 
quired by the great political system which 
is regenerating the West; but without 
touching spiritual principles—Every one 
knows the evils caused to religion, by 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope! 
Without this, half Eorope would not be 
separated from the Catholic Church.— 
‘There was but one mean of saving her 
for ever from such great dangers, and of 
reconciling the interests of the State, with 
those of religion. It was needful that the 
successor of St. Peter should be a pastor 
like St. Peter, who, solely occupied with 
the salvation of souls, and with spiritual 
interests, might cease to be agitated by 
worldly ideas, by pretensions to sove- 


reignty,and by disputes concerning bound- 


aries, territories, and provinces,—’Tis a 
benefit, then, to separate religion from 
what is astranger to her, and to have re- 
placed her in her state of evangelical 
purity.—This Concordat, which establish- 
ed the religion of France, was faithfully 
observed ; nay, the Emperor went beyond 
his engagements. The Pope should, there- 
fore, have on his part also fulfilled its con- 
ditions.—Whenever no personal blame 
attached to the Archbishops and Bishops, 
named by the Emperor, he should have 
instaliated them without delay. This con- 
dition not being complied with, the Con- 
cordat became void, and we were re- 
placed inthe same situation as we were 
| previous to the Concordat of Francis 1. 
and Leo X.3 this situation or regimen is 
founded onthe Pragmatic Sanction of St. 
Louis, so much regretted by our churches, 
by the College of Paris, and by the Par- 
liaments.—Incendiary writings and bulls, 
inspired by ignorance, and the most crimi- 
nal dereliction of the principles of religion, 
were hawked about in different parts ot the 
empire. These productions were every 
where received with contempt and dis- 
gust. The facts spoke too loud for them- 
selves; thirty millions of Frenchmen, 
eighteen millions of Italians, and so many 
people on the banks of the Vistula, the 
Elbe and the Rhine, bear witness to the 
solicitude with which the French Govern- 
ment protects the religion of our fathers.— 
The foresight and wisdom of our ancestors 
sheltered us from the infringements oi 





| Gregory VIL. and of those who cherish 


his opinions. 'The Sorbonne, the College 
of Paris, and the Gallican church, never 
acknowledged any of those monstrous 
principles.—Kings are only accountable 
to God; and the Pope must, according to 
the principles of Jesus Christ, give, like 
others, to Caesar, what is due to Cesar. 
The temporal crown and the sceptre ol 
this world were not put into his hands by 
him whose will it was that he should call 
himself the servant of the servants of 
God, and who recommended to him at 
all times, charity and humility.—As !8- 
norance favours fanaticism, his Majesty 
has ordered, that the principles of the 
College of Paris, and of the declaration of 
the Clergy of 1682, shall be taught in the 
seminaries. - He wished to oppose the 1- 
fluence of a sound doctrine to the tendency 
of the weakness of man, which induces 
him to turnthe most sacred things to the 
advantage of the vilest interests.—His 
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devote that sum to the benefit of the 
church. One sole obligation has been 
imposed by the Divine Law, which 1s, 
that priests should live by the altar, and 
be attentive tosuch things only as concern 
their holy functions. 
WAR. 
While the Emperor was thus preparing 


all the improvements, which every year of 


his reign secures to France: while the 
annual execution of the laws, which relate 
to the conscription, without any difliculty 
or obstruction, ke pt our legions com- 
plete; our enemies, who are his, were 
about to try his gigantic efforts. But we 
have already called it to your recollection, 
that shortly after having opened your 
Session of 1808, the Emperor defeated the 
Spanish armies, entered Madrid, and placed 
his brother on the throne. By a sudden 
and skilful march he induced the English 
troops to advance, and then pursued them 
without allowing the least breathing time 
to the frontiers of Gallicia, made a great 
number of prisoners, and took their hos- 
pitals, baggage and ammunition. He then 
obtained the knowledge of the treaty, by 
which the Court of Vienna engaged to 
supply the Juntas of the insurgents with 
100,000 stands of arms. He also learned 
that Austria was taking up arms, and that 
her armaments had already spread the ut- 


most consternation through the States of 


the Confederacy. He immediately sus- 
pended his triamphant march, left his 
armies in Spain, and thought that his pre- 
sence would be sufficient to destroy bis 
enemies.—Surely, his Majesty never gave 
to Europe a more striking proof of the 
greatness of his character, and the power 
of his genius. Eighty regiments of those 
veteran troops, who had conquered at 
Ulm, Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, re- 
mained in Spain, and he put himself at the 
head of the troops of his allies, and his 
recruits.—-You recollect, Gentlemen, the 
uneasiness, which we all felt, and which 
gained so much ground, when Enrope sup- 
posed, for a moment, that a nation, which 
had been so frequently defeated, and 
which owed its existence tothe generosity 
of our Sovereign, would defeat our allies, 
and penetrate into our territory. The 


Emperor of Austria, with an army of 
500,000 men, the prodigious and miracu- 
lous effort of paper money, fancied he was 
marching to a certain victory. Bavaria 
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intention is to do still more ; and, ac- 
cording as the thirty millions of ecclesias- 
tic pensions become extinct, he intends to 
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and Italy were invaded, without any de- 
claration of war, and men were slain 
without knowing that they had enemies 
to combat; a conduct, which will be 
branded with the severest censure by 
posterity. —The Emperor left Paris on 
the 18th without cuards, without equip- 


age, and without troops; his armies, 
fe 
hasuly assembled from the diflerent 


parts of Germany, fled astonished at 
the unforeseen aggression, and at the mul- 
titude of enemies who surrounded them 
on all Ratisbon had been taken, 
with one of the finest regiments of the 
army; but the news of his Majesty’s 
arrival reached the troops, and flew 
through all the ranks. ‘The Emperor hav. 
ing, by his accustomed manceuvres, sepa- 
rated two corps of the enemy’s army, and 
beaten them on the 20th, neat Abensberg ; 
on the 2!st he marched against Landshat, 
rendered himself master of that town and 
of the bridge across the Iser, the head- 
quarters and central point of the enemy’s 
operations ; intercepted by this move- 
ment the communication of the enemy’s 
army, and took his baggage, his pontoons, 
and his hospitals.” On the 22d, he march- 
ed to Eckmuhl, turned the left of the 
Archduke Charles's army, reduced to four 
corps by the separation of the two others, 
routed that army, took $0,000 prisoners 
with two pieces of cannon, and the same 
plain of Ratisbon, 
where he rested in the head-quarters of 
Prince Charles. On the 23d, he « losely pur- 
sued the enemy, destroyed the Austrian 
horse, and took Ratisbon and the 12,000 
men whom the enemy had leftin that place. 
—In 48 hours, the Austrianarmy, struck as 
it were by a thunderbolt, saw its fate de- 
cided. Of six corps, which composed it, 
each 40,000 strong, five were already de- 
feated, reduced to half their number, and 
separated from each other. The remains 
of the four corps were driven to the Da- 
nube, and the two others to the Inn, with- 
out bridges, without magazines, and with- 
out hospitals. “The rumour of these disas- 
ters soon reached the ears of the Sovereign 
of Austria, and in less than two days the 
most profound consternation succeeded the 
most foolish presumption. In the mean 
time the Sth aid 9th corps, which formed 
the Austrian army of italy, had surprised 
our troops, who were far trom expectin 
blockad 
Palma Nova and Venice, and reached, on 
the 28th of April, Ure Adige.—The Em- 
peror’s plan was no longer doubtful; af- 
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his corps to Bohemia, he pursued the 
two corps, which fell back to the Inn, 
marched to Salzburgh, Lintz, Upper Aus- 
tria, and Styria, in order to turn the Aus- 
trian army of Italy, and secure his own 
army and his dominions in Italy, which are 
so dear to his heart.—One month had scarce 
elapsed, since the unjust aggression of the 
Austrian army, when Vienna was bom- 
barded, and compelled to open its gates 
and bow to our victorious arms.—The 
Austrian army of Italy soon perceived, 
that its flanks were uncovered, and felt 
the necessity of falling back; the Viceroy, 
who defeated the enemy on the banks of 
the Piave, on the Noric Alps, and in Car- 
niola, pushed on to the frontiers of Styria, 
and formed a junction with the grand army. 
Shortly after he defeated the enemy in 
the interior of Hungary. The battle of 
Raab was the celebration of the memora- 
ble anniversary of Marengo, and Fried- 
land ; which induced the Emperor to 
write to his adopted son—‘ Your victory 
is a grand-daughter of Marengo.’—The 
scattered remains of the different enemy’s 
corps could not have rallied, and would 
have been taken and disarmed, had not a 
fortuitous event, the rise of the Danube, 
which overflowed its banks, arrested the 
French army. The genius of war, and 
the efforts of art, overcame those unforeseen 
obstacles. In the profession of arms, it is 
at times necessary to join the courage an‘! 
force of the lion to the cunning and pru- 
dence of the fox.—The battle of Wagram, 


followed by the armistice of Znaim, made. 


the arms drop from the hands of the ene. 
my; he had no other hope left than the 
generosity of the conquerors, which he 
had so often slighted.—By the peace of 
Vienna, France and her allies have ob- 
tained considerable advantages, and the 
Continent of Europe has regained tran- 
quillity and peace. Let us hope that this 
_— will be more permanent than that of 

resburgh, and that the men who deluded 
the Cabinet of Vienna, after the peace of 
Presburgh, will not succeed in deceiving 
it again after that of Vienna. They would 
pronounce the doom of their master ; for 
France, ever great, powerful and strong, 
will always know how to destroy and 
counteract the combinations and intrigues 
of her enemies.—England has wasted con- 
siderable treasures ; she has Jost the flower 
of her army; she has revealed to the Eng- 
lish nation the secret of the sentiments 
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ter having defeated the grand army of 
the Archduke Charles, and driven four of 
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which attach the French to their Govern. 
ment and their Emperor. These are the 
only fruits of her foolish enterprise. Amone 
the departments of ancient France, those 


| of the Channel and the North, and amoneo 





the new departments, that of the Lys, Linine 
distinguished themselves. Some districts 
of the Sarre only shewed a different dispo- 
sition, instead of hastening to defend their 
country, they rose in open rebellion. His 
Majesty has ordered military commissions 
to try those evil-disposed citizens. A 
Counsellor of State has been sent thither 
to take the necessary depositions. The 
commune and private individuals who have 
thus misconducted themselves, shall be 
for fifteen years deprived of their rights of 
citizens, and shall be subjected to a double 
contribution; over their doors shall be 
written—* This is nota French Commune.’ 
—His Majesty las also ordered plans to 
be laid before him of monuments, to be 
erected at Arras, Banger, and Lisle, tend- 
ing to preserve the memory of sentiments, 
which have given him so much satisfac- 
tion.—But the momentous influence of the 
events of the year 1809, on the face of 
the world, attracts all our attention. 
POLITICS. 

The Duchy of Warsaw has been en- 
larged with a part of Gallicia. It would 
have been easy for the Emperor to unite 
all Gallicia with that state ; but he would 
not do any thing which could excite the 
least uneasiness in the mind of his ally, 
the Emperor of Russia. Nearly all Gal- 
licia of the first partition has been left to 
Austria. His Majesty never entertained 
the idea of restoring the kingdom of Po- 
land. What the Emperor has done for 
New Gallicia was prescribed to him by 
sound policy as well as honour. He 
could not surrender to the vengeance of 
an implacable Prince, people who had dis- 
played such fervent zeal for the cause of 
France.—A young Austrian Prince, the 
same who commanded in Ulm in 1505, 
as arrogant as he is ignorant and unac- 
quainted with the art of war, did only 
know how to get himself defeated, with 
40,000 men, by Prince Joseph Ponia- 
towsky, who had only 13,000 under his 
orders. Through the unskilful combina- 
tion of her General, Austria lost West Gal- 
licia; the inhabitants of which shook otf, 
with enthusiasm, the iron yoke which 
bore them down. It was the Emperors 
duty not to subject them to it again. It is 
His Majesty’s wish, that, under the wis¢ 
Government of the King of Saxony, the 
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inhabitants of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
secure their tranquillity, and enjoy their 
fortunate situation, without giving their 
neighbour any cause of uneasiness.—The 
Kings of Bavaria, Westphalia, Wurtem- 
bergh, and the rest of the Princes of the 
Confederation, wil! all obtain an accession 
of territory. It would undoubtedly have 
been easy for France to extend her fron- 
tiers beyond the Rhine ; but that river 
remains the invariable limit of the neigh- 
bouring states and of her empire.—The 
Hanse Towns shall preserve their inde- 
pendence ; they shall serve as a medium 
of the reprisals of war, with regard to 
England.—Peace shall immediately be 
concluded with Sweden. Nothing shall 
be changed in the political relations of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, andthe Hel- 
vetic Confederacy. For the first time, 
since the days of the Romans, all Italy 
will again be subject to the same system. 
The re-union of the estates of Rome was 
requisite to effect this measure. ‘They in- 
tersect the Peninsula from the Mediter- 
ranean as far as the Adriatic Sea; and 
history has evinced the importance of an 
Immediate intercourse between Upper 
Italy and the kingdom of Naples.—Three 
centuries ago, whilst Charles VIII. was 
effecting the conquest of this kingdom, the 
Pope suddenly changing his opimon, 
formed a formidable league against him. 
The retreat of the King being intercepted, 
he could only return to France, by march- 
ing over the necks of the confederates, 
headed by the Pope.—But wherefore 
should we seek for examples in the history 
of Charles VIII.; .of Louis XII. ; of 
Francis I.? Have we not seen, inour days, 
the Pope protecting the English in his 
capital, who from. this asylum, were agi- 
tating the kingdom of Naples, and the 
kingdom of Italy ; distributing money 
and poignards to the assassins who slaugh- 
tered our soldiers in the vallies of Cala- 
bria ? The Emperor has demanded of the 
Pope to shut his ports against the English ; 
who could have thought that the Pope 
would have rejected his demand? He has 

roposed to him to forma league, offensive 
and defensive, with the kingdom of Naples 
and that of Italy. The Pope has rejected 
this proposal. No circumstance has oc- 
curred since the peace of Presburg, wherein 
the Court of Rome has not evinced its 
hatred against France. Whatever power 


happens to preponderate inJtaly becomes 
immediately her enemy, hence before the 
battle of Austerlitz, before that of Fried- 
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lund, the Emperor recéivec from Rome 
briefs replete with acrimony.—We next 
beheld the Pope complaining of the prin- 
ciples of toleration, sacred by the code of 
Napoleon ; we beheld him rise against 
the organic laws which governed the 
interior of the empire, and in which, 
under no title whatever, had he any right 
to interfere ; we saw ‘im cast firebrande 
in our provinces, and vs endeavour to 
occasion divisions in, and to shake the 
great empire; and it is not to be doubted 
what he would have done, had any im- 
portant battle been lost. The Court of 
Rome has unveiled its secret sentiments too 
much. She has not been able to disown the 
services rendered by the Emperor to 
religion; but this motive of acknow- 
ledgment, which should have been so 
powerful over the Chief of the Church, 
could not overcome the hatred of the 
temporal sovereign. Convinced of these 
truths, sacred by ‘the history of former 
times and by our own experience, the 
Emperor had only two ways to chuse 
—either to create a patriarchy, and se- 
parate France from every relation with 
a Power inimical ito her, and which en- 
deavoured to aunoy her, or te destroy a 
temporal sovereignty, the only source of 
the hatred of the Court of Rome against 
France. ‘The first measure would have 
occasioned dangerous discussions, and 
alarmed seme consciences. ‘The Emperor 
has rejected it. The second was the ex- 
ercise of rights which are inherent to his 
Imperial Crown ; and for which the En 
peror is accountable to no one. The Em- 
peror has adopted it. Neither the Pope, 
nor any other priest in the empire, ought 
to enjoy any temporal sovereignty. Never 
shall the Emperor acknowledge the right 
of the triple crown; he acknowledges only 
the spiritual mission given to the pastors 
ef the church by Jesus Christ, and which 
St. Peter, and his pious successors, have se 
holily filled, to the great advantage of re- 
ligion—The kingdom of Naples, during 
the present year, has acquired a new con- 
sistency. ‘The King has evinced peculiar 
attention in the organization of his domi- 
nions. He has re-established order in all 
the branches of administration. He has 
repressed peculation, and bis people, from 
the highest class to the lowest, have mani- 
fested sentiments, which constituted their 
praise, and, at the same time, the praises 
of their Sovereign. The Clergy of Naples, 
composed like that of France, of enlight- 
ened men, has deserved the esteem of the 
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Emperor. The Archbishop of Naples has 
been the only ecclesiastic who refused the 
oath which he owed to the Sovereign. In 
vain have the Theologians endeavoured to 
convince him; he has persisted in his 
error. His uncommon ignorance has been 
the subject of satire among those by whom 
he had been raised to so elevated a rank. 
—Holland is, in fact, but a portion of 
France. This country is defined by say- 
ing that it is the Al/woion of the Rhine, of 
the Maese, and of the Scheldt; that is to 
say, of the main arteries of the empire ; 
the nullity of its custom-houses, the dispo- 
sitions of its agents, and the spirit of its in- 
habitants, which tends continually towards 
a fraudulent intercourse with England ; all 
have combined to render the interdiction 
ef the trafiic of the Rhine and of the Weser, 
aduty. Holland, thus bruised between 
France and England, is deprived, both of 
the advantages contrary to our general sys- 
tem, and which she must renounce, as well 
as of those which she might enjoy. It is 
time that all this should be restored to its 
natural order. His Majesty has been 
pleased to insure also, in a conspicuous 
manner, the advantages of the Act of the 
Helvetic Confederacy, by annexing to his 
ether titles, that of Mediator of Switzer- 
land. It is enough to say to the Swiss, 
that happiness will be lost to them the mo- 
ment that they touch this Palladium of 
their independence. The Pont de Bale 
has given frequent opportunities to the 
French troops for violating the Helvetic 
territory. It was necessary to them, in 
order to cross the Rhine. His Majesty has 
just ordered the building of a permanent 
bridge at Haningue. ‘The Illyrian pro- 
vinces cover Ltaly, afford it a direct 
intercourse with Dalmatia, procure us 
a point of immediate contact with the em- 
pire of Constantinople, which, for so many 
reasons, and ancient interests, France was 
desirous of maintaining and protecting. 
Both Spain and Portugal are the theatre 
of a furious revolution; the numerous 
agents of England stem and feed the fire 
which they have lighted. The strength, 
the power, and the calm moderation of 
will restore to them days of 
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peace. Should Spain lose her colonies, it 
will be through her own inclination. The 
Emperor will never oppose the independ- 
ence of thé continental fations of Ameri- 
ca; this independence belongs to the ne- 
cessary order of events; it is connected 
with justice ; it is connected with the in- 
terest, well understood, of all the powers. 
France has established the independence 
of the United Estates of North America. 
France has contributed to its augmenta- 
tion of several provinces. She will be al- 
ways ready to defend her work; her 
power does not depend on monopoly ; she 
has no interest contrary to justice; no- 
thing that can contribute to the happiness 
of America, can be against the prosperity 
of France, who will always be rich enough 
when she will see herself treated upon an 
equal footing by ail nations, and inall the 
European markets-—Whether the people 
of Mexico and Peru wish to be united to 
ihe metropolis, or whether they desire to 
erect themselves into an exalted and no- 
ble independence, France will never op- 
pose it, provided these people do not form 
any connection with England. France 
has no need to vex her neighbours, nor to 
impose tyrannical laws on them, to ensure 
her commerce and prosperity.—We have 
lost the colonies of Martinique and Cay- 
enne. They have both been badly de- 
fended. The circumstances which have 
deprived us of them, are an object of a se- 
vere inquiry ; not that their loss is.of any 
weight in the scale of general affairs, for 
they will be restored to us, ina more flou- 
rishing condition, at the time -of peace, 
than they were at the time when they were 
taken.—To conclude, peace has brouglit 
back again the Emperor among us. All 
the Estate-bedies have laid down their ho- 
mages at the foot of his throne. His an- 
swer is engraved on your hearts. ‘That 
Monarch, who excites the greatest admira- 
tion, the greatest enthusiasm, is he who is 
also worthy of more love. He has said so 
tous; He places, on that which he in- 
spires, all his hopes of happiness. French- 
men, he, then, has once been deceived, 
when he has asserted, that other princes 
had been happier than he. 
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